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Misapplied Scripture 
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The word ‘‘misapplied” in the title of this paper is intended to 
be widely comprehensive in respect of Sacred Scripture in ser- 
mons. Mostly, of course, the word would suggest a biblical 
text employed to strengthen an argument or to emphasize an 
assertion made by a preacher, despite the fact that the inspired 
writer had quite a different thing in his mind. But a biblical 
text could be misapplied (in a broad sense) in other ways; for 
instance, by ascribing wrongly its authorship, let us say, to St. 
Paul, although it had been uttered only by Our Lord—or vice 
versa. 

The first. of these possibilities is illustrated by the Protestant 
preacher who, discoursing on ‘““The Value of Life,’’ quoted as his 
leading text the second half of Job, ii. 4, unaware that he was 
thus quoting the words of Satan. This curious fact was com- 
mented upon by the editor of a Protestant magazine in order to 
illustrate his contention that preachers ought to study the con- 
text of any text they wish to quote. This editor seemed to think 
that the custom of selecting a text without considering its con- 
text was partly due to “the prevalence of the thematic or topical 
method of sermonizing. The subject, let us say, is chosen; to 
what text shall it be tied? Here is a clause or a verse that fits 
admirably. Fine! What need to look farther? And so a 
preacher may be led to discourse, say, on “The Value of Living,’ 
finding an apt text in Job, 2:4b, and altogether overlooking the 
fact that the words are given as the utterance of the father of 
lies! This has been done!’’ The italics are in the quotation. 
Probably the preacher in question had consulted, not the Book 
of Job, but merely a textual concordance under the heading of 


“Life, value of .”’ 
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The second of the possibilities referred to above might be illus- 
trated by a volume of Catholic sermons in which a text was as- 
cribed to Our Lord although it had been uttered by St. Paul. 
A similar illustration was furnished me by Mourret in his volume, 
“Lecons sur l’art de précher”’ (p. 54), where he remarks that he 
had himself read, in a widely circulated journal under the signa- 
ture of a celebrated writer, that St. Paul was correct in qualifying 
man as vulneratus in naturalibus, so greatly is he corrupted in 
his most essential faculties. Mourret comments hereupon that 
the expression thus mentioned is not found either in the Bible or 
in the works of the Fathers. It is met with for the first time in 
the theologians of the Middle Ages, where it is used to indicate 
one of the effects of Original Sin. 


I 


Unless a preacher is aware of the context of the Scriptural 
text upon which he proposes to comment, prudence would indi- 
cate the propriety of consulting the context with sufficient margin 
to assure him that he fully understands the meaning and the 
force of the text in question. 

Either of two things could happen when a preacher consults 
the context. First, he might perceive that he has quite mis- 
understood the true meaning of his text—something that is pe- 
culiarly likely to happen if his text is taken from a Psalm, for 
the reason that the Psalter, which is read so frequently in the 
Divine Office, is a natural source for striking texts, but is mean- 
while probably the least well-translated portion of Holy Writ. 
Secondly, a consultation of the context might suggest the great 
desirability of incorporating in his sermon a more or less exten- 
sive portion of the background, or setting, of his text, in order to 
furnish himself with a forceful or an interesting method of in- 
troducing his text by adding “‘color’’ to it. 

Some illustrations will make my thought clearer. Thus, in a 
brief review of a volume of sermons translated into English, I 
pointed out that the words, ‘“‘Give me souls,” were used as the 
initial text of a sermon on the missionary yearning to save souls. 
The author added to his text a reference to Genesis, xiv. 21. The 
reference to Genesis forced on the text a meaning which it did 
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not bear. The complete verse is: ‘‘Dixit autem rex Sodomorum 
ad Abram: Da mihi animas, cetera tolle tibi.’’ The context 
ought to have warned the preacher that the King of Sodom was 
not likely to have shared the Christian missionary yearning for 
souls to be saved at any cost of self-privation and missionary 
effort. We find, of course, the correct meaning given in our 
Challoner’s version: ‘And the King of Sodom said to Abram: 
Give me the persons, and the rest take to thyself.’’ This is 
wholly different from the implication found in the preacher’s 
use of the text. The King of Sodom wished to retain, of the 
spoils of war, only the persons either of his abducted subjects or 
of the prisoners of war. He was not at all thinking of ‘‘souls’’ in 
the spiritual meaning of that word. It may be that the “Da 
mihi animas’’ has been mistakenly bandied about by spiritual 
writers so often in the wrong sense of ‘‘animas’’ that, for practical 
purposes, the biblical text has accordingly lost its real meaning. 
If the text has not lost its meaning for preachers, their use of it 
in a wrong sense comes very near to an unpleasant play on words.’ 
St. Francis de Sales demanded that preachers should give first 
of all the true meaning of a text, and then, if they should so wish, 
apply the text differently. The question may accordingly con- 
front a preacher: ‘How can we be certain of the literal meaning 
of a text?’ Ordinarily, the context will suffice. If not, then we 
can have recourse to a good commentary. 

The fact that a certain text is often repeated by preachers 
may lead us into a mistaken inference. We may naturally take 
it for granted that, passing through so many orthodox channels, 
its true meaning may have been accurately apprehended and dis- 
criminatingly applied by preachers. If we use such a text, we 
shall probably give it the meaning in which it is currently em- 
ployed. 


1 Apropos of the “Da mihi animas” text, it may be interesting to note that 
Mourret, in his volume cited above, made a curious error because he apparently 
relied too much on his memory of the context. Namely, he ascribed the text wrongly. 
Instead of the King of Sodom uttering the words to Abram, as the verse itself de- 
clares with perfect directness, Mourret puts the words on the lips of Abram speaking 
to his nephew Lot—confusing, it would seem, this incident with the previous one 
narrated in the thirteenth chapter. Inasmuch as memory is apt to play tricks even 
upon careful writers like Mourret, we lesser folk should be on our guard against 
presuming too much on our memory for a public address or (still more) for a printed 


page. 
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In such a case, nevertheless, the counsel to read the text in its 
setting will be helpful to a preacher. The background of the 
context may act like the foil in which jewelers place a precious 
stone in order to enhance its own brilliancy. But the patient 
reference to the context may accomplish something even better 
than this. It may correct a current misapprehension of the 
meaning of the text, or at least a current misapplication of the 
text in sermons. Accommodated senses are at times permissible, 
it is true; but the preacher ought always to know the literal 
meaning, and might well feel obligated, at times, to make known 
to his hearers the literal sense. 


II 


Illustrations of misused texts could be largely multiplied, and 
the counsel of St. Francis de Sales, to which reference has been 
made elsewhere, might well be placed as a motto over the 
preacher’s desk. The Saint had been listening to a sermon 
preached by his dear friend, the Bishop of Belley, and did not 
hesitate—but with all gentleness, meanwhile—to warn the good 
Bishop that he had misused the text: ‘“‘Cum sancto sanctus 
eris: et cum perverso perverteris.’”’ Its superficial phrasing 
seems beautifully applicable to the question of the kind of com- 
panions we have, and is often employed as a warning against 
keeping bad company. The Psalmist, however, is addressing— 
not mankind, but—Almighty God. The text has nothing to do 
with avoiding bad company. Now a consultation of the text 
(in Ps. xvii. 26, 27) will enlarge our horizon. We shall notice 
that the text is conveniently made up of the first half of verse 26 
and the second half of verse 27. That fact may be considered 
a small detail, perhaps; but the context will show us that God is 
being addressed. Challoner’s (Baltimore) edition translates 
very literally, and very strangely, and will not help us greatly, 
for the simple reason that the word ‘‘thou”’ (referring to God) is 
not capitalized. In his volume, ‘““The Psalms Explained,’’ Dr. 
Callan capitalizes the thou and the thee (Thou, Thee) and thus 
makes it impossible for a reader to suppose that the verses are 
addressed to a pious reader of the Psalm. They are therefore 
addressed to God, and do not refer to any danger arising from 
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keeping bad company.* Apropos, a new translation of the Bible 
published by the Jewish Publication Society of America (Phila- 
delphia, 1917) solves the possible misunderstanding by using 
capitals in the appropriate places: “With the merciful Thou 
dost show Thyself merciful, with the upright man Thou dost 
show Thyself upright; with the pure Thou dost show Thyself 
pure; and with the crooked Thou dost show Thyself subtle.” 

Of course, the Psalter is replete with quotable texts for ser- 
mons. But in order to assure ourselves of a rendering into Eng- 
lish that shall be correct, clear and pleasant, a preacher might 
well consult ‘““‘The Psalms Explained,’ both for the Latin text 
with its English paraphrase and for its brief but helpful footnotes 
commenting upon the texts. 

Careful capitalization of the “Thou” in the text in Psalm 
xvii guards a reader from the mistake made by some preachers. 
But something more subtle than capitalization will be needed for 
a correct interpretation of Matt., xi. 12: “The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent bear it away.’’ This 
text is often used by preachers; but, as in the case of the text of 
Psalm xvii. 26, 27, the above-quoted words form only a part of 
the full text, which runs as follows: ‘‘And from the days of John 
the Baptist until now, the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent bear it away”’ (I have italicized the words often 
omitted by preachers). And the previous portion of the same 
chapter places the verse in a still better background. In view 


2 In the volume, ‘‘The Psalms Explained for Priests and Students” (New York 
City, 1929, pp. 76, 77), Drs. Callan and McHugh make the meaning of the two 
verses so clear, both by a headline before verses 26-30 of Ps. 7 and by capital 
letters, that no — could misunderstand the two verses (26, 2 

od Renders to All According to Their Works (36-90) 

26. ee. sancto sanctus eris: et He whose life is characterized by 
cum viro innocente innocens eris. piety will himself experience piety from 
Thee; and he whose conduct is upright 
will himself be treated uprightly by 
Thee; with the sincere Thou dealest 
27. Et cum electo electus eris: et sincerely; but with the perverse Thou 
cum perverso perverteris. dealest according to his perversity, 

leaving him to his own ways. 

In addition, however, to the guidance given by the capitalizing, there are helpful 
footnotes, as follows: ‘26. ‘Cum sancto.’ The meaning here is that the man who 
is godly, dutiful, gracious and merciful, will receive from God a treatment similar to 
that which he shows to others.—‘Cum innocente,’ that is, with the perfect man who 
is singlehearted in devotion to God.—‘Cum electo.’ This may also be translated 
‘with the pure man, with the man who purifies himself..—‘Cum perverso.’ The 
perverse man here is one whose character is morally distorted and treacherous. He 
cannot complain if the Lord treats him according to the habits he has freely acquired.” 
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of this background, shall we rest content with considering our 
text—and especially the latter half of it—as a generalized state- 
ment of the ascetical truth that we must do violence to our nat- 
ural propensities in order to gain heaven as the prize? 

It would appear that Challoner understood the verse in the 
sense just now mentioned above, for he placed a footnote: “It 
is not to be obtained but by main force, by using violence upon 
ourselves, and resisting our perverse inclinations.’’ This inter- 
pretation of the verse probably summarizes the ordinary view of 
commentators and preachers. In his “La Prédication” (2nd 
ed., p. 301), however, Father Longhaye, S.J., dissents at some 
length: 


“We are told, in order to stimulate our courage, that the kingdom 
of heaven suffers violence and that the violent bear it away. To 
elevate thus into a maxim the words of the Gospel, they are taken 
from their context and, at the same time, they are changed in mean- 
ing. The Divine Master, eulogizing His Precursor, states that 
‘from the days of John the Baptist,’ from the beginning of his minis- 
try, a great throng sought entrance into the kingdom of heaven and 
that it was taken as by assault. Can we suppose that Our Saviour 
wished to utter at once two thoughts, to announce a fact and to 
place a practical law? But His words apply distinctly to one epoch, 
one determinate condition. Generalizing the words changes their 
meaning, for He could not have said that ‘from the days of John the 
Baptist’ the winning of heaven had become more difficult than be- 
fore. And thus, in order to assert a truth which is otherwise evi- 
dent, an oracle is invoked in which it is very difficult to find the truth 
contained. And, meanwhile, what is more commonly in use than 
this interpretation?” 


We are thus confronted with two diverse interpretations. 
Which is correct? In his volume entitled ‘“‘Preaching”’ (p. 142), 
Father O’ Dowd found the verse enigmatical, decried the common 
interpretation employed by preachers, and noted: 


“Two interpretations are suggested—the first, that Our Lord was 
pointing to the storming of the citadel of the new Kingdom by sin- 
ners and publicans; and the second, that He was alluding to the 
persecution begun by the scribes and Pharisees, who were attempt- 
ing to destroy the new Kingdom of God from the face of the earth.” 


He had previously remarked: ‘This saying of Our Lord is enig- 
matical, but the true explanation is not that the Kingdom of 
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heaven is only obtained at the price of violent mortification.” 
He thus agrees with Father Longhaye. 

On the other hand, the interpretation by various Catholic 
commentators appears to favor the impugned view. St. Jerome 
argued: “Because John the Baptist was the first who preached 
repentance to the people, saying, Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand: rightly therefore from that day forth it may 
be said, that the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the vio- 
lent take it by force. For great indeed is the violence, when we 
who are born of earth, seek an abode in heaven, and obtain by 
excellence what we have not by nature.’’ This view is shared by 
Callan: ‘‘. . .The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence: 7.e., 
all who enter the Church and live according to its teaching must 
suffer much and do violence to their own passions. Only those 
who exercise great efforts can live the life of a Christian and 
finally bear away the prize of eternal life’ (“The Four Gospels 
with a Practical Critical Commentary,” p. 73). Archbishop 
MacEvilly’s Commentary on St. Matthew presents several 
possible interpretations, and amongst them the view attacked by 
Longhaye. Aware of such variant interpretations, the preacher 
can be prepared to offer a defense of his own view concerning 
such a highly debated interpretation. It would seem’ desirable 
for him to be at least aware of the variety of Catholic views con- 
cerning this verse. 


Ill 


Having just now presented somewhat of an interlude in the 
form of a debated interpretation of a much-used text, we may 
resume the business of questionable or mistaken applications 
of texts. 

“How long shall we continue to repeat,’’ asks Mourret, ‘‘that 
according to Scripture ‘the just man falleth seven times a day’? 
We find nothing like this in Holy Writ. It is indeed said in the 
Book of Proverbs that, even should the just man fall seven times 
(that is, an indefinite number of times), he will always rise again, 
whilst the fall of the wicked is almost irremediable. Septies 
cadet justus et resurget, impii autem corruent in malum (Proverbs, 
xxiv. 16). In other words, the Holy Spirit declares in effect 
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that the more deeply rooted the habit of sin, the more difficult 
it is to repair the falls. There are few truths more useful to 
preach than this, but it has nothing in common with the erroneous 
statement made instead of it.” 

Similarly, we may employ St. Paul’s phrase, rationabile obse- 
quium vestrum, found as the ending of a verse (Rom., xii. 1), to 
give Scriptural support to the assertion that we should be pre- 
pared to give good reasons for our faith—an assertion correct in 
itself, but not having the support of St. Paul’s quoted words. 
The Apostle demands a spiritual, and not merely a legal and 
formal, service of God. 

It has often been pointed out that translations sometimes ob- 
scure the original meaning of words, and that shades of meaning 
in the Greek New Testament are lost in the Vulgate rendering. 
The process of losing shades of meaning may continue when the 
Vulgate is rendered into English. The context, however, may 
help the preacher greatly. St. Paul writes (I Cor., ii. 14): Ani- 
malis autem homo non percipit ea que sunt Spiritus Det. Our 
(Challoner’s) English version renders the passage thus: “But 
the sensual man perceiveth not those things that are of the Spirit 
of God.”” The Apostle contrasts the animal man (or the physical 
man) with the spiritual man, and is not speaking of the sensual 
man (or the man given over to sensuality). The animal man 
“may have received the faith and may be a saint—and this the 
Apostle supposes; for, in the next chapter (verse 1), he calls the 
same persons, ‘little ones in Christ’’’ (MacEvilly, “An Exposi- 
tion of the Epistles of St. Paul’). The animal man is not prac- 
tised in the principles of his faith, ‘‘and cannot, therefore, relish 
the more sublime truths of religion.”’ 


IV 


The few illustrations given in the present paper suggest the 
thought that, however carelessly we may quote the Scriptures in 
our conversations, it is important to know, when preaching, that 
any Scriptural quotation we make is (a) correctly worded, (0) 
properly ascribed, and (c) correctly interpreted. A habit of 
looking up texts instead of relying upon a more or less vague 
memory, and the sister-habit of consulting a good commentary 
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instead of depending upon our own uncertain interpretation of 
Scripture—this habit of twofold accuracy will keep us from as- 
cribing to Holy Writ such expressions as vulneratus in naturalibus 
and the like. We shall also be protected in small details, and 
shall not describe as a “‘verse’’ what is in fact a compound of 
parts of two verses. This is, it is true, a small matter, but it 
may nevertheless help us to become habitual searchers into the 
Scriptures. This thought occurs to me in connection with 
O’Dowd’s remark about what he called “the verse, ‘With the 
holy thou shalt be holy and with the wicked thou shalt be per- 
verted.’’’ As noted in the present paper, the quotation is not 
a “verse.’’ His little error was doubtless due to the fact that 
the words he thus quoted are used so frequently in sermons as a 
continuous verse that he took the thing for granted. As pointed 
out above, however, the quoted words are a compound of the 
first half of one verse and the second half of a succeeding verse. 
A glance into a concordance will not only exhibit this fact, but 
will furnish us as well with the additional fact that the two verses 
are found both in the Psalter (xvii. 26, 27) and in the Second 


Book of Kings (xxii. 26, 27). Minute as O’Dowd’s error was, it 
may nevertheless convey a suggestive lesson to us. 





Spiritualizing Mankind 
By K1ILiANn J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 


I. Pathological Trends in Modern Youth 


Close observers of modern trends in American youth cannot 
fail to detect many things that are good and commendable. At 
the same time they will notice characteristics that are dangerous 
to faith and morals and harmful to the general welfare of Church 
and country. Among the more pronounced dangerous trends 
are a spiritual emptiness, a wrong view of life values, indifference 
to duties, and an apparent failure of youth to recognize that 
spiritual matters and supernatural truths are of very much real 
significance. On the other hand, religious observances and 
practices have been increasing among the young and the old. 
However, generally speaking, it seems that too many are living 
with faith instead of by faith. But ‘the just man liveth by 
faith,”’ and to live merely with faith is evidently not sufficient 
(Gal., iii. 11). 

These undesirable characteristics or inclinations are called 
pathological trends, because they are symptoms indicating the 
directions in which a large number of people complacently move. 
They also might be called fundamental traits of our day, because 
they are the origin or cause of many great and deplorable dis- 
orders. They indicate clearly that something is wrong in 
essential and important matters. A closer examination of the 
nature, origin, and consequences of these trends will leave no 
doubt in the mind about their prevalence. 


Spiritual Emptiness 


The majority of youth attending schools without religious in- 
struction are completely devoid of all spirituality, except in rare 
cases in which a religious family life provides for the educational 
deficiency. These youngsters may have heard something about 
religion, but they do not dream of considering it as the only safe 
norm for everyday life. Very little is of importance to them un- 

362 
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less it is physical or material, and therefore tangible. Still, the 
human heart created for God cannot be satisfied by things not 
directly related to Him. Worldly things may captivate the 
senses, but they leave the heart and soul empty. Youth feels 
this void, experiences it, and clamors for something to fill it; but 
it reaches for substitutes instead of striving after the things that 
alone are able to satisfy man’s spiritual craving. These sub- 
stitutes are sought, not only in physical and economic wellbeing, 
but also in the social and intellectual fields. Hence, the inor- 
dinate desire for sports, amusements, wealth, honor and prestige, 
and the aversion to all things that lead away from the secular 
and material and demand moral efforts. 


Wrong View of Life Values 


Modern youth thus considers many things to be of great and 
lasting value, which in themselves are really indifferent and as 
means to higher ends sometimes very doubtful. Questionnaires 
sent out by some secular national magazines gave many young 
people an opportunity to express their views on the values in 
life. Most of these views (practically all) refer to temporal 
things, and the few that refer to morality do so in an apologetic 
manner. Even the latter confess that matters of faith and 
morals are private affairs, not suitable for nor of value in public 
discussions. It is probable that the vast majority of those 
answering were not Catholics, but that does not change the 
general aspect of the situation, since influences go far. On the 
other hand, it has been established by surveys that the interest 
in religion is growing steadily, but it must not be overlooked that 
the space devoted in newspapers to spiritual matters convey 
views that are often antagonistic rather than conducive to super- 
natural religion and its definite morality. Even Catholic papers 
may unknowingly and unwillingly contribute to a perverted view 
of life values by disseminating news of one kind in preference to 
another. Judging from the prominence given to certain news 
items, it might seem that priests who were gridiron champions 
are more important and perhaps valuable than those who excel 
in piety and segregation. The latter may have no news interest, 
but emphasis on the athletic achievements of the former lowers 
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the estimate of spirituality. If nothing more important can 
be said about any particular public man than that he is a promi- 
nent athlete, an expert money-getter, or ultra-modern activist, 
what is the motive behind the publicizing? Is it good and profit- 
able? These qualities are the lowest in the scale of values; 
they do not elevate but lower if they are the outstanding char- 
acteristics of men in higher vocations or professions. It is natu- 
ral that at a time like the present when unemployment is ex- 
tensive, recreation is foremost in the mind of youth and prominent 
in talks and the news, but it is not on this account more important 
in itself. 


Irresponsibility and Indifference to Duty 


The attitude which we are discussing would be less astonishing 
and harmful during a period when work is plentiful, but it is 
sincerely to be regretted at a time when practically the only 
hope for betterment of the economic situation rests in God. 
Tragically, the indifference towards God and His laws is great 
and growing. The binding power of some Commandments is 
being explained away. Religious obligations are minimized or 
carelessly neglected, unless they are personally gratifying. This 
is noticed especially during Lent. There is not much left of the 
ancient practice of abstaining from liquor, shows, banquets, and 
amusements, in addition to what the Church demands. To 
speak to youth about mortification is no longer esteemed socially 
proper. Nevertheless, self-denial is still required for salvation, 
since without it the Commandments cannot well be observed. 
Here again is indicated a tremendous lack of spirituality. Where 
there is no strong sense of responsibility towards God, all other 
responsibilities suffer. 


Serious Weakening in Religious Convictions 


The conviction of the reality and veracity of religious mysteries 
and doctrines has been vehemently shaken. In spiritual life one 
truth is connected with the other. If one is denied or seriously 
questioned, the whole religious structure collapses. Un- 
doubtedly, there still is much faith in the hearts of youth, 
but is it of the kind that transplants mountains? Is it that 
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living faith which not only motivates but also permeates every 
action? Certainly not in the majority of lives. The conviction 
of the reality of heaven and hell, the realization of the 
dangerous consequences of mortal sin, and the feeling of guilt 
incurred by acting contrary to the important laws of the Church— 
all these dogmas or principles are fast disappearing. The 
denial of the stability of the moral laws affects the pattern of re- 
ligious and social life. Hence, God is reduced to the status of 
an inspirational idea—good for consolation in trouble and sorrow, 
and of little other consequence. LEinstein’s denial of a personal 
God made a profound impression upon many, although the 
scientist merely repeated what has been taught in Jewish semi- 
naries and elsewhere for more than a decade.' A natural conse- 
quence is that the name of God is abandoned by speakers when 
addressing people for whom He is no longer a reality. Another 
significant statement was that of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
regarding academic freedom as interpreted by the Liberal uni- 
versities of Halle and Géttingen, which maintain that scholar- 
ship and scientific inquiries should advance without being ham- 
pered by particular or specific religious or political tenets. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Butler, this freedom is “limited only by the re- 
gard for the ideals, reputation and influence of the university.’’? 
The errors in this declaration are apparent. First, the statement 
does not differentiate between empiric truths and speculative 
science, and, secondly, it places all on the same human basis. If 
academic freedom had been understood in the declared sense of 
the Church, Dr. Butler’s statement as far as quoted might be 
accepted. However, his denial of a student’s freedom to differ 
from what is taught at the university might cause some perplexity 
to students looking for a diploma. Nothing needs to be added 
about the wrong ideas engendered in the heads of the students, 
if mere hypotheses are proposed as unquestionably true. Such 
developments have been foreseen long in advance. The Vatican 
Council and the Syllabus of Pope Pius IX called special atten- 
tion to scientific Liberalism, and gave specific norms whereby it 
should be combatted. The Liberals considered the supernatural 


? Cronbach, “Religion and Its Social Setting” (The Social Press, Cincinnati, 


io). 
2 New York Times, October 3, 1940. 
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as something natural, and explained mysteries and miracles 
away as something un-natural and contradictions in themselves, 
As a result, the public realization of the importance of super- 
natural things has disappeared. 

Youth itself did not destroy its lively faith. This was done by 
the educators and by the environment and wrong views they 
created. Parents, having themselves been misled by false proph- 
ets, handed down to their offspring what they considered 
plausible and convenient views, instead of what God and the 
Church demanded. The exercise of religion and the living of 
one’s faith were made contingent upon circumstances and the 
liberal views of the world. This relegation of God to an inferior 
place is, according to Pope Pius XII, a prolific source of evil. 
“Thence arise immoderate and blind egoism, the thirst for pleas- 
ure, the vice of drunkenness, immodest and costly style in dress, 
the prevalence of crime even among minors, the lust for power, 
neglect of the poor,. . . levity in entering into marriage, divorce... . 
birth control, the enfeeblement of the race, the weakening of 
respect for authority,. . . neglect of duty towards one’s country 
and towards mankind.’’* After criticizing our schools in which 
Christ is ignored and mankind is forced within the narrow limits 
of materialism or of rationalism, the great Pontiff turns to the 
greatness of home life in the true Christian family. ‘Just as 
home life, when the law of Christ is observed, flowers in true 
happiness, so, when the Gospel is cast aside, does it perish miser- 
ably and becomes desolated by vice.”’ On the other hand, 
“what can there be on earth more serene and joyful than the 
Christian family? Taking its origin at the altar of the Lord,. . . 
indissoluble,. . . nourished by supernatural grace. ... There 
tranquil walls resound with no quarreling voices, nor do they 
witness the secret martyrdom which follows when hidden in- 
fidelity is laid bare; unquestioning trust turns aside the stings of 
suspicion; sorrow is assuaged and joy is heightened by mutual 
affection. Within those sacred precincts children are considered 
not heavy burdens but sweet pledges of love.”’ 

Our youth is tolerant towards people of different opinions and 


3 This and the following quotations are taken from the Encyclical, ‘““Sertam Le- 
titie.”’ 
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faiths. This is as it should be. However, this tolerance is 
frequently extended from the erring person to the error or heresy 
itself. The consequence is a gradual growth of a sentimental and 
spiritual indifference towards one’s own true religion. This is an 
evil not easily prevented or extirpated. It demands the crea- 
tion anew of the conviction that Catholicism alone is identical 
with true Christianity. Although valid Baptism makes every 
one who receives it a member of the mystical body of Christ, 
subsequent lack of faith robs the member of its life in Christ. 
The carriers of false ideologies were always religiously indifferent 
younger people. A religious vacuum resulted which readily 
absorbed any kind of emotional romanticism. Their inner 
restlessness fostered resentment and turned into hatred for re- 
ligion. Simultaneously all conviction and feeling of a personal 
responsibility towards higher authority disappeared. Many 
in Europe and elsewhere—and among them Catholic young 
people—went through this process of religious disintegration, 
and the results are but too evident to-day. 

Our educated youth, unless well acquainted with the first 
principles of logic, is not immune from infection by radicals. 
Current propaganda generalizes from particular cases to the 
whole human society; exaggerates unbelievably the existing 
disorders, legitimates for all what are the perfectly unreasonable 
demands of a few, passes lightly over or negates the evidently 
good elements still found in the body politic, and fights con- 
stantly imaginary or minor evils instead of zealously supporting 
movements which are good, truly great, and fully worthy of sup- 
port. 

It is quite remarkable that this propaganda is spread in most 
cases by emigrants who have left behind them their faith as well 
as their land of origin. This, among other phenomena, is very 
well demonstrated by Dr. Edgar Alexander in his book, “Der 
Mythus Hitler” (Zurich). 

Since youth is a period of change tending always away from 
childhood and hurrying towards adult life, it cannot well be the 
object of guidance unless we consider it in its relation to the 
whole of life. This future comprises necessarily the eternal as 
well as the temporal life. About the future life four different 
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opinions are held by different groups. These opinions may not 
always be regarded as dogmas, but in many cases they are strong 
enough to influence life and character. The first group does not 
believe in a future life; the second is not concerned about it; 
the third places all its endeavors in the service of earthly life; 
and the fourth group uses the things of this world in the service 
of the next. The first group is atheistic; the second, liberal; the 
third, materialistic; and the last, Christian. The Christian 
group, living among the others, is necessarily sometimes affected 
by the others, and the result is a perverted view of life values. 

Since these life values have been mentioned before and may 
again be mentioned later, it may be practical to state them here. 
Graded here in a scale running from the highest to the lowest, 
they are: (1) God, His honor and glory; (2) all that leads to 
God—prayer and the Sacraments; (3) spiritual and intellectual 
gifts such as honor, liberty, art, science, and literature; (4) the 
human body and its equipment—health and endurance; (5) 
the social body—the welfare of State and nation; (6) material 
goods necessary for life, such as food, shelter, and clothing; (7) 
material goods not necessary for life, but desirable as aids to 
higher values. Where there is no practical Christianity, errors 
diametrically opposed to the Gospel of Christ may be expected. 
The correct standard is lacking. 

Youth in economic distress is always ready to join those who 
promise improvement without regard to the nature of the means 
employed. But economic distress or youthful impetuousness is 
not the only reason for the embracing of radicalism. Radicalism 
results rather from the feeling of a general indifference which is 
brought about by religious helplessness or spiritual emptiness. 
Hence the unbalanced judgment and the preference for negations 
instead of positive values. We trust that the foregoing will 
suffice and serve as an introduction and background for what is 
to follow. The trends in modern youth, caused to a great extent 
by a defective public education and the decay in family life so 
apparent at the present time, fully justify the Encyclicals and 
warnings of the Popes. These matters are of greater importance 
than war or prosperity, because they concern life everlasting. 
The matter of education was taken up by Pope Pius XI in “‘The 
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Christian Education of Youth,” to which he added the Encyclical 
on ‘“‘Chaste Wedlock.” But the counsels of the Popes, like the 
Word of God, must be announced and spread, and if necessary 
reinforced by salutary action—by Catholic Action. What per- 
tains to institutional education may safely be left to our pro- 
fessional educators, and what concerns the religious education 
of children is being attended to by the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Some provisions have also been made for Catholic 
youth attending secular universities by the Newman Clubs, but 
for the millions of youth not influenced by the above every zealous 
pastor is anxious to do his share. It is just a matter of deter- 
mining exactly what to do and how to doit. 

At first sight, the question of what to do seems so extensive 
and complicated that it might discourage some of the most ac- 
tive priests. Fortunately, in a statement to the 14,000 members 
of Italian Youth, Pope Pius XII has given to the whole Church 
a three-point program that is as practical as it is fundamental. 
He said: 


“In the first place, human society must be re-placed upon a 
Christian foundation. Holy Scripture with its moral precepts 
must again be esteemed and honored. 

“The family must be re-elevated, and motherhood must again 
receive the halo of its sacramental dignity. The married must 
learn and understand their duties, and must fulfill their responsi- 
bilities conscientiously. 

“In every human society, authority, discipline, respect for the 
social order, mutual rights, and the realization of moral obligations 
must be restored.’’* 


Reducing this to specific objectives as affecting youth, the 
Pope demanded: (1) the spiritualization of human society; (2) 
the christianization of the family; (3) the formation of the char- 
acter of individuals with these ends in view. Evidently, the 
order might be reversed to attain the same ends. 

All this seems simple enough on paper, but the question re- 
mains how to carry out the program in a practical and effective 
manner. Many, indeed, have asked themselves the questions 
of how society, the family, and youth are to be christianized, 
but the answers given have differed in methods. Some reasoned 


* Cited from the public press of October 7, 1940. 
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that, if the family were tackled first, the improvement of the off- 
spring would to a large extent take care of itself. Good Catholic 
families would protect and guard their members against anti- 
Christian forces, and the married might be much less influenced 
by anti-religious and anti-social tendencies. Others believe 
that a greater success would be achieved by molding the young, 
the material that will constitute mew families. These say that 
it is very difficult to change those who have settled down to a 
certain routine and have already acquired certain definite opin- 
ions and views about raising and conducting a family. Younger 
and middle-aged parents are, moreover, too much occupied in 
temporalities. Youth is more pliable, and by nature more in- 
clined to listen to advice and to accept counsel if it is given in 
the right form. Finally, some others maintain that the problem 
should be attacked from both ends, but since the problem is like 
a circle, it is hard to define where it begins or ends. The Action 
Populaire in France seems to be inclined to this latter view. 
The organization progresses from the Jocist to the Locist (Ligue 
Ouvriére Chrétienne). The latter enrolls mostly laborers of both 
sexes over 35 years of age. It has four specific ends in view: 
(1) to train for Christian marriage; (2) to develop an ideal of 
service for one’s fellow-worker and working-class families; (3) 
to develop an enlightened, alert, adult Catholic leadership among 
workers; (4) to develop the spiritual life of members by diverse 
practical means.® 

All these views and endeavors are good, but the writer inclines 
to agree with those who prefer to solve the problems by beginning 
with an adolescent youth already partly prepared by catechetical 
instruction during childhood. It is confidently expected that 
the formation of youth in an interesting and convincing manner 
will not be without good fruits. Subsequent articles of this 
series will try to make a contribution to this pastoral labor. 
They are intended to present and emphasize the true and only 
solid foundation of Christian life and the true and real meaning 
of married life. The one will prepare for the other. To spiritu- 
alize man and to arouse a sharp sense of Christian responsibility 


~ § This sum This wy, bos taken from the article “France and the L.O.C.,” by Dr. Eva J. 


Ross, in The Cat 
lisher. 


lic World (October, 1940), with permission of the author and pub- 
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will be our aim. The importance and necessity of both for a 
Christian reform cannot be doubted. The latter cannot be 
achieved without spirituality. 

The first factor in the scale of all social values is the service 
of God—piety and a life for God. ‘Godliness is profitable to all 
things, having the promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is to come” (I Tim., iv. 8). The life for God makes a man 
strong and ready for the burdens that community, family, 
State, and social life impose. It makes us more willing to accept 
sacrifices, to be more patient, courageous, conscientious, and 
loyal in the performance of duties. It teaches and aids to ac- 
complish things that demand self-denial, to bear sufferings and 
trials for the sake of everlasting rewards. On the other hand, if 
man does not first give to God what is His; if he confides in his 
own strength and effort; if he works without God, without re- 
ligion, without Christ, the words uttered at the beginning of the 
human race will again become true: “Cursed is the earth in thy 
work”’ (Gen., iii. 17).® 

To restore spirituality or religion to man is absolutely necessary. 
The sooner this is attempted, the better it is. Unless it is re- 
stored or improved, liberal materialism will prevail, will per- 
meate the masses, and will take the final step at the right mo- 
ment. Modern education has already absorbed and combined 
the errors of Luther, Nietzsche, Hegel, and Marx. Modern edu- 
cators in public institutions already openly proclaim their 
dogmas. Among them are: personal and social conduct must 
be divorced from unchangeable and permanent moral principles; 
there must be an absolute independence from the views and in- 
fluences of religion; there is no hierarchical order in social life 
that integrates the individual and society into a living organism 
with a definite ultimate end in view.’ These negations of posi- 
tive values have already been accepted by a large number of our 
people. All life values are being overthrown. What will be the 
final result? Russia had its Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin; Germany 
its Chamberlain, Rosenberg, and Hitler, who aided by an eco- 
nomic crisis could force their ideology upon whole nations, because 


® See also Baur, ‘“‘Werde Licht,” III, 554 sqq. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
1 Edgar Alexander, ‘‘Der Mythus Hitler,” p. 58. 
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they had been prepared. They drew the final conclusions from 
the prevailing errors and negations and took the last step. The 
danger of our own American people is nearer and more real than 
the vast majority realize. Something is coming; if it is not 
Communism or Hitlerism, it will be the identical ideology under 
another name. Those who read and understand the signs, will 
foresee what is coming and will endeavor to rescue what still can 
be saved. This does not mean that nothing has as yet been done 
to prepare youth and our people in general for the coming or- 
deal; it is an appeal to Catholic leaders to intensify and extend 
their labors. 





Will the Pamphlet Replace the Textbook ? 


By Josepu B. Couns, S.S., D.D., P#.D. 


The pamphlet as a possible religion text is a topic of interest 
to all teachers of religion. In our treatment of this topic we shall 
consider the following questions: (1) What are the general uses 
of the pamphlet to-day? (2) What is the special use of the pam- 
phlet in the field of education, and in particular with reference 
to the teaching of religion? (3) How can the pamphlet be used 
as a text in our Confraternity classes? (4) What are the necessary 
qualifications of a pamphlet for use in the religion class? 

Ever since the invention of the art of printing, the pamphlet 
has occupied a place in the spread of knowledge far greater than 
its own very humble form and size would suggest. In the past 
the pamphlet has exerted a very powerful influence, and its pop- 
ularity has at all times been unquestioned. The Marprelate 
controversy in the late sixteenth century and the Tractarian 
Movement in the nineteenth century may be cited as exam- 
ples of pamphlet influence and popularity. 

The pamphlet, especially in recent times, has covered the 
widest possible range of subject-matter; and, like Francis Bacon, 
it has taken the whole world of knowledge for its province. In 
pamphlet form are to be found digests of books, abstracts of 
scientific studies, reprints of important articles, and a compressed 
but adequate treatment of a wide variety of subjects; many of 
the pamphlets are original works, which satisfy the demand for 
brief treatment at modest cost. More than 150 million copies of 
pamphlets are published annually, and of that number nearly 5 
million are in the Catholic field. The annual issue of pamphlets 
exceeds by about one-third the number of bound books published 
in the United States each year. Thus, the lowly pamphlet by 
sheer weight of numbers has taken on an importance and a 
dignity all its own. 

In the field of education a vast amount of information for 
practical needs and purposes is found in the pamphlet—booklet, 
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bulletin, tract, brochure or monograph, whatsoever be the name 
that it bears. To-day the practical use of this type of publica- 
tion in teaching the secular branches is no innovation. Teachers 
have long since recognized the value of the pamphlet for collateral 
reading, and for use as a supplementary text on each particular 
subject. When the formal textbook itself is defective at some 
point, the pamphlet is called on to supply the necessary material; 
the same is true when some special subject needs emphasis or ex- 
plicit treatment, and when objections arise which are inade- 
quately taken care of by the text. Teachers of religion use the 
pamphlet with equal effect. It is noteworthy that priests and 
students of theology find the pamphlet especially useful to trans- 
late the theology of their formal textbooks into plain, everyday 
language. A pamphlet on a special subject, such as the Divinity 
of Christ, simplifies and illustrates technical terms; and above 
all it helps to clear up a difficult tract in one’s own mind—a 
necessary prelude to instructing others. Many of our popular 
textbooks in religion suggest a wide variety of pamphlet material 
in their bibliographies; in fact, a glance through the pages of 
Father Kirsch’s ‘‘Religion Teacher’s Library’’ discovers more 


pamphlets than formal textbooks. Teachers of religion in in- 
creasing numbers are sponsoring pamphlet racks, and are grati- 
fied at the eager use which is made of such material, especially 
by the older members of their classes. 


Pamphlets for Religion Classes 


This applies aptly to the religion classes in our Catholic schools, 
but what about the pamphlet in our Sunday schools and in the 
classes for public school children sponsored by the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine? Here particular conditions must be con- 
sidered: the teaching hours are less, a limited amount of matter 
can be treated in a year’s course, the children are fatigued follow- 
ing a day of public school classes, and the cost of a school text is 
often prohibitive. To solve some of these difficulties the pam- 
phlet will do fairly well. This has been my experience in super- 
vising the teaching of public school children in parishes during 
the past six years. I know I am not alone in feeling that the 
pamphlet can be made a substitute for the formal textbook. It 
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is significant to read in Professor Bagley’s authoritative ‘School 
and Society” that the pamphlet is ushering in a new era of ma- 
terial for classroom use, and that it is raising the question whether 
or not the pamphlet will actually displace the textbook in the 
classroom. A number of our large publishing houses have al- 
ready begun to issue booklets designed to be used in place of a 
textbook. A course in Sociology made up of units in pamphlet 
form has recently been sponsored by an Accrediting Association; 
and a report of the New York Regents recommends the use of 
unit ‘“Topics’” which are treated in what are called “Topic- 
Bulletins,” that is, pamphlets. Hence, it is safe to use and to 
advocate the use of pamphlets in conducting our Confraternity 
classes, whether in school-year courses or in the summer vaca- 
tion schools. 


How to Use the Pamphlet 


The proper use of the pamphlet in classes for public school 
children depends largely upon the teacher’s technique. The 
pamphlet is only a tool or an instrument. Once in the hands of 
the pupil, the teacher easily makes the pamphlet the basis and 
guide for his teaching. It must be kept in mind that very little 
home study can be expected from these public school children. 
The experienced teacher realizes that few will respond to demands 
for preparation of the weekly lesson. Hence the absolute need 
of a carefully thought-out method and a lesson plan, based on the 
pamphlet and constructed by the teacher for each class. 

A method that has been found practicable is the familiar ‘‘Dis- 
cussion Club’’ method. It is chiefly intended for high school 
pupils and for children less advanced. But in the case of the 
latter group a less difficult pamphlet is desirable. The class is 
conducted much along the same lines as an ordinary discussion 
club, with the teacher acting as the leader. A comparatively 
small group is preferable—not more than ten or twelve students 
participating in the discussions. If the class is large, it can 
readily be divided into two or more groups with their own lead- 
ers—all under the supervising eye of the teacher. The chapters 
of the text must be arranged for discussion: paragraphs are to 
be followed by questions for discussion (these questions are not 
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to be postponed till the end of the chapter), and each chapter 
ought to end with a practical appeal to conduct, and also with a 
problem or case which contains the application of the entire 
lesson or chapter. An appreciation of this method for teaching 
high school pupils is given by Father Guildea in the Proceedings 
of the National Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
for 1988. ‘Perhaps the best method,” writes Father Guildea, 
“is the discussion club plan, one of the best features of which is 
student participation. Once the problems of organization are 
overcome, this becomes a valuable means of providing religious 
knowledge and practice. Small groups meeting regularly, 
under prepared leadership to follow especially designed materials, 
are bound to advance in their knowledge, for they pool their in- 
formation, they are stimulated to thought, their wrong notions 
are corrected, their expression of religious thought is facilitated, 
there is fostered a respect for the opinions of others. Catholic 
leaders are developed—a plan in which all can grow socially as 
well as religiously and mentally in favorable surroundings.” 
Another method of teaching with the pamphlet as a text may 
be called the selective method, or perhaps the “omnibus method,” 
for it contains the best points of many methods. This method is 
proper both for the grade and high school levels. In brief, it 
consists of a careful and full explanation of the lesson of the text 
before the text itself is treated by the class. Everything depends 
upon this explanation. It is a series of short talks preceded or 
followed by questions, stories, illustrations—much of which is 
suggested by the lesson. The teacher will proceed inductively 
from the concrete to the abstract principles, from the particular 
to the general, fundamental doctrine of the lesson. Then the 
treatment of the text follows. Here reference is made directly 
to the text by reading parts of it, by noting its definitions and 
formule, of which some are to be repeated by the class. The 
distinct advantage of the text is that it contains essential and 
basic information. To this the teacher will direct all his explana- 
tion. The text is permanent, its divisions of paragraph and topic 
are visible and objective, which is in itself an aid to learning; 
and the class will see that the chapter is but a unit in the entire 
subject. Thus the need for close interrelationship of explana- 
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tion and text-matter. One prepares for and supplements the 
other. To carry out the explanation with its frequent references 
to the text, the teacher must make use of many aids; stories, 
pictures, charts, maps, are to be frequently used, together with 
games and dramatizations on occasion. Since the average 
pamphlet lacks suggestions for the use of these aids, the teacher 
must know which to use and when to use them. He should in- 
corporate them in his lesson plan before each class. Work-books 
accompany many standard textbooks to-day, but this is not so of 
the pamphlet text. It is, therefore, advisable for the teacher to 
prepare work sheets on the lesson that will contain exercises and 
problems. These are mimeographed and given to the pupils to 
work out after the teacher’s explanation. The great advantage 
of the work sheet is to keep the pupils busy during the assimila- 
tion period, and to provide for character guidance and for prac- 
tical application to conduct. 


Arranging the Courses 


Two methods of teaching with the help of the pamphlet text 
are before us. There still remains the question of arranging the 
courses and of providing pamphlets which will correlate with 
the various grade levels. The First Communion class is to be 
considered here as the first unit. The pamphlet texts which may 
be chosen for this group are many. Father Heeg’s “Jesus and 
I,” Mother Loyola’s “Little Child’s First Communion,” and 
“Little Lessons for Little Catholics” from the Paulist Press come 
first to mind. For the older groups, the practice of grading ac- 
cording to the grade in public school is generally recommended. 
The texts to be used will depend entirely upon the subject treated 
in each course. The division of Christian Doctrine into the 
Creed, Commandments, Sacraments, and Prayer (7.e., Our 
Father and Hail Mary) is of long and venerable tradition. This 
division, conveniently referred to as the “Big Four,’’ was origi- 
nated by St. Cyril of Jerusalem in the fourth century, was used by 
St. Thomas Aquinas in his catechetical lectures, and was adopted 
by the authors of the Catechism of the Council of Trent and of 
the Baltimore Catechism. Similarly, the ‘School Year Instruc- 
tion Manual,” issued by the National Center of the Confrater- 
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nity of Christian Doctrine, contains outlined courses as follows: 
The Creed for Grade V, The Mass for Grade VI, The Sacraments 
for Grade VII, and The Ten Commandments and Precepts of the 
Church for Grade VIII. These same courses are recommended 
in the official “Religious Vacation School Manual.” The 
bibliography of these Manuals contains excellent pamphlet ma- 
terial. 

Some directors of classes for public school children select one 
of the courses of the “Big Four” (for instance, The Sacraments) 
to be taught in all the groups for one year. In the following 
years the remaining subjects comprise the annual courses. At 
times one may see fit to introduce courses on Bible or Church 
History or on the Life of Christ to carry through one year. For 
all these courses pamphlet texts are at hand, and new and more 
adaptable texts are making their appearance. The teacher will 
do well to consult the annual pamphlet bibliographies (such as 
“The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets’ by Eugene P. 
Willging, or the “Vertical File Service” of the H. W. Wilson 
Company) in order to keep abreast of this growing field of po- 
tential text material. It is fitting in this place to call attention 
to the Little Catechism, which is and has been the most useful 
and most popular pamphlet of all. This booklet, which contains 
the basic and complete fundamentals of our Faith, condensed, 
concise, and correct, must remain the basis and the guide for any 
course in religion. The Catechism is ‘“‘multum in parvo,” and 
from this fact arises the necessity for other books and booklets 
to widen and enlarge upon the essentials for salvation and the 
fundamental doctrines which are its burden and its glory. 


Qualifications of the Pamphlet Text 


There are few if any perfect pamphlets, but the same holds 
true of the formal textbook. The teacher, therefore, is called 
upon to make up the deficiencies. However, a good workable 
pamphlet should have certain specific qualities. First, the 
treatment of the subject, being in the field of Christian Doctrine, 
must be theologically correct without being too technical. It 
should be objective without being wordy or superficial, and it 
ought to be complete within its scope and purpose. Second, the 
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language, vocabulary, and style ought to fit the group for which 
the pamphlet is intended. Pamphlets should at least be graded 
for the Prayer and First Communion classes, for the less advanced 
grades, and for the advanced grades and high school groups. 
Then, too, the text must needs fit organically and appropriately 
into the general subject for the course. Third, there is absolute 
need for questions after each paragraph to stimulate thought and 
discussion; and suggestions, cases, and problems are necessary 
for the practical moral application of the lesson. Fourth, illus- 
trations and pictures included in the text are helpful. Fifth, 
each chapter should constitute a single unit of the course, and it 
should be of such length as to permit completion in one class 
period. Lastly, the pamphlet should be low in cost. This is a 
very practical consideration. 

In summary, one feels that for the teaching of religion to 
public school children the pamphlet will serve as an inexpensive 
and reliable text. The text alone, howsoever apt it is, will not 
insure success in teaching religion without the firm guidance and 
zealous initiative of the teacher. Knowledge may be imparted, 
but unless that knowledge is translated into practical life and 
moral conduct, into virtuous and holy living, the religion class has 
failed in its primal purpose. 





Lay Convert Work 


By MartTIn M. McLaAucHLin 


There is a great need in this country to-day for laymen who 
will work in the convert field; and there is a great deal of work 
for them to do in bringing those ‘‘other sheep’’ into the fold. 
Christ has an intense longing for the souls of all men. He loves 
all; He wants to embrace all within His flock, and laymen are in 
a most advantageous position for the realization of this dream, 
this desire of Our Lord. At one time during His life He com- 
missioned His followers to teach all nations—to go out into the 
highways and byways and compel them to come in. And that 
obligation, that gracious duty, has been transmitted through the 
ages to all of us, clergy and laity alike, the newest progeny of 
Christ’s spiritual regeneration. 

The Master has said: ‘‘Other sheep I have, that are not of 
this fold; them also must I bring, and they shall hear My voice, 
and there shall be one fold and one shepherd” (John, x. 16). 
The task herein imposed is a dual one: we must reach prospec- 
tive converts and interest them in the study of Catholicism, and 
we must instruct them so that they will eventually be won over 
to ‘“‘a sincere and unswerving acceptance of the Catholic faith.””! 
This is also a convenient division of labor; for upon slight re- 
flection it will be seen that, whereas the latter function falls to 
the lot of the clergy, the former is primarily and necessarily the 
mission of the Catholic laity. 

There are five fundamental requisites for the winning of con- 
verts. The first is the gift of faith, a supernatural boon which 
when freely bestowed by God upon the sincere inquirer opens to 
him the portals of the Church, to whose threshold he has been 
led by instruction and example. The second is the tremendous 
attractive power of a good Christian life. ‘Practise what you 
preach”’ is now a stereotyped expression; yet it remains true that 
the most effective preaching is practice—the Didache makes it 


1“The White Harvest” (Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind.), p. 240. 
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the criterion of a true prophet. The third requirement is a 
thorough foundation in Catholic doctrine; this is obviously es- 
sential when we come to the task of explaining our position in 
current problems and in refuting the unjust accusations of un- 
informed outsiders. The fourth necessity is a kind of sublimated 
military spirit, intensified and raised to a supernatural plane; 
his zeal for souls must, so to speak, fire the Catholic “‘to the 
burning point.’ The last and in a sense the most important 
qualification—and that possessed or possessable to the most 
marked degree by the laymen—is an insight into the workings of 
the Protestant mind. 

It is clear that the layman is in the most advantageous position 
so far as the last requirement is concerned, because he lives 
among Protestants, associates with them in business, in society, 
in the professions—in every walk of life. If he gets outside him- 
self at all, he cannot fail to learn at least a little about the inner 
functionings of minds that have been moulded from early years 
to conjure up strange caricatures of Catholic priests, nuns, and 
lay people. The Catholic can correct this attitude, whether it 
be in an employer, partner, employee, or casual acquaintance. 
All he has to do is recognize that the distorted notions actually 
exist, and then have the courage to take the initiative in dispelling 
them. He has vastly greater opportunities for personal contacts 
and the exchange of ideas, occasions that never arise in the daily 
life of a priest. The chief reason for this, it would seem, is that 
the priest is viewed with suspicion by the average narrow-minded 
non-Catholic as being a professional converter; the layman is 
not honored with that status. 

What our Protestant neighbor does not suspect is that the 
layman is a priest—not in the sense that the Presbyterians say 
all men are priests and proceed to dispense with the hierarchy, 
but in the higher sense that Christ intended all Christians to be 
apostles in a greater or lesser degree; the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion, through the laying on of hands (a ritual strikingly similar to 
the form of Holy Orders), has made all of us such. In that Sacra- 
ment each of us has received a spiritual stimulus, the infusion of 
the Holy Ghost; we have “put on the armor of Christ’”’ and have 
become His soldiers. The function of a soldier is to conquer; 
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and that is our mission—to conquer not an army of physical 
magnitude, which we cut to pieces with our swords, but an army 
of souls, which we welcome back into the Heart of Christ. Con- 
firmation showers upon us the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which 
will enable us to fulfill the requirements for the true apostolate: 
piety and fear of the Lord, to make us lead the good Christian 
life; fortitude, to make us strong and firm and militant in our 
faith; wisdom, understanding, counsel, and knowledge, to enable 
us to know the truths of our religion to the extent that our human 
minds can grasp them. 

What presumably dampens our ardor and retards the aposto- 
late of the laity is this: to the average Catholic layman it does 
not appear that there is a very fertile field for it in this country. 
He looks out upon what is in theory a Christian country; and he 
sees, or so it seems to him, that the small portion of the country 
that is not Christian at least in name is ground that is unbroken, 
that must be plowed and sown and cultivated before it can be 
reaped. But he is wrong on both counts. Christ shows us one 
truth: “Behold, I say to you, lift up your eyes, and see the 
countries; for they are already white to harvest” (John, iv. 35). 
And contemporary statistics show us the other: for there are 
roughly seventy million people in this land who profess no re- 
ligious affiliation at all. ‘‘More than half of all the people of 
America,’’ says Father John A. O’Brien, “are starving for the 
bread of religious truth.’’? 

We are in a position to give that bread to the multitude; we 
must not give them a stone. We live in a nation where the pa- 
gans are educated and intellectual and in most cases open-minded, 
where those who profess other faiths are generally willing to 
acknowledge that one religion is as good as another, and where 
there is the fullest measure of religious toleration. But what can 
thelaymando? Let ussee. 

In his book, ‘“The White Harvest,” Father John A. O’Brien 
has brought together the methods of several outstanding convert- 
makers in the hope that we may derive some individual and 
collective benefit from the accounts of their concrete and fruitful 
endeavors. All the contributions to this symposium stress the 
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important part to be played by the laity in the winning of souls 
for Christ. All agree upon the primary importance of the ac- 
cessibility of the layman to the average non-Catholic; all agree 
that being thus situated he must have a reasonable acquaintance 
with the doctrines of his religion. 

Although he will not necessarily have to become an instructor 
or a catechist, he should be fairly well-grounded in the faith, at 
least sufficiently so to know when he is getting into deep water, 
so that he can come to the priest for help in solving a difficult 
problem or answering a puzzling question. If he does not know 
the answers himself, he should certainly know where they are to 
be found. He must lead a Catholic life, an existence in con- 
sonance with the principles of that Church to which he professes 
allegiance. He can exert a wholesome influence through fre- 
quent references to Catholic literature, by inviting his non- 
Catholic friends to his home, where he has Catholic literature, 
holy pictures, and the crucifix conspicuously in evidence. He 
should invite his Protestant friend to Catholic church services; 
it is a rather surprising fact that the reason many non-Catholics 
have no notion of our ritual or the beauty of our liturgy is that 
they have never been invited into a Catholic church. 

Parishioners should introduce non-Catholic friends to their 
pastor; they should visit the hospitals and distribute Catholic 
literature there. There is no better time to arouse an interest in 
Catholicism, or anything else, than when a man is lonely and sick, 
physically, mentally, or spiritually. When the Catholic layman 
is engaged in some discussion, he should cite the opinion of 
Christ on the matter, or refer to one of the Encyclicals, or give 
the Catholic view without, if possible, labeling it as Catholic. 
(Since this article deals only with what the average Catholic 
layman can do, we shall not discuss here the three specialized 
media through which he can reach his fellows, namely, the press, 
the radio, and the public platform.) 

Obviously, however, if we are to convert the great mass of 
non-Catholics to the true faith, we cannot rely solely upon such 
praiseworthy but scattered individual efforts; we must have in 
addition an organized and directed method of reaching Protes- 
tants, some centralized process which will unite our energies into 
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one stream, ever-swelling, ever-widening, until it encloses all. 
It is necessary that we have this community of endeavor so that we 
can increase our effectiveness through coéperation in a planned 
program of lay apostleship. In this connection, it seems to the 
writer that the very best and most effective means of removing 
the common prejudices of our non-Catholic brethren is by means 
of convert classes, and for this reason: the response is greater, 
because the impetus, the driving force, the contact comes from 
the laity. When the non-Catholic sees an ordinary man like 
himself struggling to make a living and support a family, and at 
the same time preaching an ideal towards which he strives and 
by which he lives, he is bound to be impressed at least to the ex- 
tent of inquiring what basis or what counterpart that ideal has in 
reality; when he is confronted by an institution which claims to 
have been founded by God, he is going to investigate that stu- 
pendous claim. 

Moreover, the convert-class method has an advantage in the 
concrete order; it has worked; it is a proven success. Let us 
see how it works. 

The actual inquiry class for the converts is, of course, con- 
ducted by the priest—generally by the pastor of the parish. 
But that, as we recall, is the second stage of our dual problem. 
The first task, the actual groundwork, the essential thing, is to 
get the non-Catholic to come to the instruction; and this is pri- 
marily a job for the layman. He must approach the prospective 
convert on a friendly basis and emphasize the fact that attend- 
ance at the classes does not in any way commit him to member- 
ship in the Catholic Church; that the classes are not a debating 
society, but periods of instruction whose specific and total aim is 
to give a clear and simple statement of the Catholic doctrine, 
law, and worship. The dominant function of the instructor is 
not to engage in controversy, but to be an apostle, a teacher— 
not primarily to attack and defend, but to explain and clarify 
the exquisite truths of the Catholic Faith. 

The course of lectures or classes is announced from the pulpit 
on the three Sundays preceding the opening of the series. This 
procedure serves to secure the interest and attention of the con- 
gregation, and gives each member ample time to inform his 
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non-Catholic friends and relatives so that they will attend. 
Here is the golden opportunity for a young Catholic boy to bring 
his non-Catholic girl friend to church, for the Catholic wife to 
bring her non-Catholic husband or mother-in-law. And it is 
essential that the Catholic laity become interested in this work; 
it is their mission, and it is their apostolic forte. Says Father 
Hugh L. McMenamin of Denver, Colorado, a city in which this 
method worked with singularly good results: “Few indeed are 
the non-Catholics who will come to the initial lecture unless 
brought there by a Catholic friend. The fact that the lectures 
are being given, gives the Catholic party an excuse to interest 
his non-Catholic friend. He invites him to accompany him to 
hear alecture. After the first or second time, he will come alone, 
and the Catholic party can then devote his interest and zeal to 
another.”* One young man brought twenty-five converts in by 
this method. 

Frankly, the present writer was skeptical about the efficacy of 
this method in actual practice. But he too has now seen it in 
operation. In the town near the university at which he is study- 
ing, this method was given a practical demonstration. The 
series was duly announced for three weeks, during which time 
several conferences were held with the parishioners to discuss 
ways and means of bringing non-Catholics and fallen-away 
Catholics to the meetings. The writer and his companions, 
lacking contacts in the city, were forced to settle back and be 
critical and disparaging, while the priest attempted to implant 
in the parishioners enough zeal to overcome their natural diffi- 
dence. The results were astonishing. At the first convert class, 
held in a modest auditorium on the parish grounds, there were 
about 175 persons in attendance (the committee numbered only 
about 25); and forty percent of these were non-Catholics. At subse- 
quent meetings, the proportion of non-Catholics rose noticeably ; 
and all this was due to the activity of the laymen and women of 
the parish! 

This personal contact is necessary to arouse the interest and 
enthusiasm of the non-Catholic. Therein lies the effectiveness 
of the layman; he is in a position a hundred times a day to ex- 
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plain his faith to his neighbor. And the best possible means of 
reaching the public is through a well-instructed and fearless body 
of Catholic lay apostles. All they need to fit themselves for the 
work is a knowledge of the faith and a willingness to discuss it 
anywhere and at any time—on the dance floor, at a dinner party, 
in an executive meeting, at a bridge session, in the commuters’ 
train, in every conceivable circumstance, and on every imaginable 
occasion. Reticence or reluctance indicates to the inquirer 
either that the Catholic himself is not interested in his religion, 
or that there is in it something shameful, something to be hidden. 

And here we come to the ultimate requirement on the part of 
the layman, namely, a good Christian life. Just as the written 
word is more enduring than the spoken word, so is the effect of 
example more powerful and moving than the effect of argument. 
“A good Catholic,” says Father Martin J. Scott, “is truly a 
good book, just as a bad Catholic is truly a bad book. Associa- 
tion with a good Catholic has led thousands of non-Catholics to 
esteem the Church, to study the Church, and to enter the 
Church.’’* 

And what is a good Christian life? It is a life lived in con- 
formity with the principles of the Gospel, the life of the members 
of a Mystical Body, united in harmonious activity by the bond 
of charity, of mutual love. To live this kind of life, it is necessary 
that there be a revolution in each individual man, a casting aside 
of the heritage of individualism which has come down to us from 
the period of the Deformation. Each man must rise above the 
thought pattern of the age, because the eye of the Christian is 
focussed upon the supernatural. We must no longer think in 
terms of “I” but in terms of ‘‘we.’”’ We must become what 
Jacques Maritain calls ‘“Gospel-minded Catholics,” rather than 
political-minded Catholics. The difference is that, whereas the 
latter feel themselves constrained to accept the status quo and 
choose the lesser of two evils, the former will choose neither evil, 
but elect rather the good that does not change from age to age. 

Now, all this is very beautifully theoretical; but what we are 
interested in is something practical, concrete. It is all very well 
to say that we must develop a kind of ‘‘other-consciousness,”’ but 
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how are we going to show that we are developing it or have de- 
veloped it? Christ has told us: we are to do the will of His 
Father who is in heaven. And the will of the Father is the same 
as the will of the Son, who has enunciated it in many ways: 
“A cup of cold water given in the name of a disciple. ...As often 
as ye have done it to one of these, My least brethren. . . . Love 
your enemies, do good to those that hate you.’’ Certainly, to 
love, to do good, to give the cup of cold water, to say the kindly 
word, to help our fellow-man at every opportunity—certainly, 
these deeds are concrete; they are small, but they are important, 
because they develop a habit, a second nature, so that when a 
really big thing comes up, the Christian will not hesitate. 

And the conversion of a man to the Catholic Faith, the winning 
of another soul for Christ, is truly a big thing. It is returning to 
its original owner something of inestimable value. That is 
what every good Catholic layman can do, whether consciously or 
unconsciously. The potent pen of the professional apologist, the 
cultured voice of the trained radio speaker, the dynamic energy 
of the inspired street-preacher—all will win converts to the Faith. 
But the most impressive and effective of all will be the reappear- 


ance in our day of a phenomenon which in the early days of the 
Church made the pagans pause and consider, which caused them 
to exclaim, with envy and a certain wonder: ‘See how these 
Christians love one another.” 





Motor Missions, 1940 


By EpGar SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


The motor mission in rural parts is to-day an established in- 
stitution. Scarcely five years of age, it shows a lusty growth and 
gives every impression that it is here to stay. Reports for 1940 
are particularly encouraging. They tell of expansion of the work 
in those dioceses in which it had been carried on in past years. 
They tell of extension into new dioceses. They speak of new 
auto or trailer chapels coming into the field, of more priests taking 
up the rural mission work. They speak of the Motor Mission 
idea rapidly taking hold with the rural clergy upon whom depends 


much of the highly important follow-up work. They tell of new. 


methods and more effective strategy being used. All in all, 1940 
reports paint a gratifying, even an impressive picture. 


The Paulist Fathers 


The Paulists’ activities in the South show a notable increase. 
While keeping up and even expanding their methodical year- 
round work in the environs of their center at Winchester in the 
Nashville Diocese, they also started work in the Diocese of Ama- 
rillo during 1940. Furthermore, they have been invited by His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend Emmet Walsh, to extend their 
activities into the Diocese of Charleston. “For the present,” 
they say regarding the last-mentioned field, “it will not be pos- 
sible to station more than two priests there. Soon, however, we 
hope to have other men available, to get also another trailer 
chapel and to keep it in circulation.” 

As the St. Lucy trailer chapel had begun to look a little weather- 
beaten after several years of encounters with the elements, it was 
treated to a fresh coat of paint before it began to make its rounds 
in early Spring. Presumably it felt quite up to the occasion when 
the brand-new all-steel St. Rita Church-on-Wheels drew up 
alongside of it this Summer. However, little opportunity was 
given for any jealousy to develop between the two, for, after a 
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brief try-out by Fathers Francis Broome and Arthur Spear, the 
St. Rita was moved on to the Lone Star State, where it is now 
under the command of Fathers Maurice Fitzgerald and Richard 
Malloy. A distance of a thousand miles now separates the two 
roving chapels. 

One can hardly refer to the work in Tennessee without mention- 
ing Alto, where the St. Lucy began her career a few years ago and 
where to-day there is a beautiful little church and a thriving con- 
gregation. Striking witness to the faith of the parishioners was 
given recently on the occasion of a mission held in the dead of 
winter. Some of them travelled twenty miles each night in sub- 
zero weather to attend. Incidentally, of the 175 persons who at- 
tended the mission, it is reported that fully 100 were non-Catho- 
lics. Five persons were baptized on the last day of the mission, 
and a class of forty children and adults, almost all of them con- 
verts, were confirmed by the Most Reverend William L. Adrian, 
Bishop of Nashville. 

A second church was completed this Fall. It stands at Tulla- 
homa and serves the three or four dozen Catholics in the town 
and vicinity. ‘“‘By the grace of God,” writes one of the mission- 
aries with conviction, ‘‘that congregation will grow—slowly, it 
may be, but surely. Out of the questing hundreds of non-Catho- 
lics who attend our every mission, scores will come home to the 
Church of their fathers. Before they take the final step they 
will hesitate, will be assailed by ever-recurring doubts, will be 
held back by a host of subtle influences, and will count the cost 
as did the rich young man whose final answer to Our Lord’s ap- 
peal is among the facts left unrecorded by the Evangelists. 
Meanwhile, however, they will come again and again to join in 
our hymns, to assist at Mass, to feel—without understanding it— 
the power of Christ. While waiting for them to become children 
of the household, we joyfully welcome them as week-end guests.”’ 

Shelbyville, about thirty-five miles from Winchester, was very 
much a center of activity the past Summer. Years ago this city 
of 15,000 or more had a Catholic church and congregation. But 
the congregation dwindled, and the church passed into other 
hands. ‘Now,’ says the Paulist News, the highly interesting 
four-page monthly record of Paulist activities in the field, ‘‘there 
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are again as many as twenty-five or thirty Catholics. They 
have heard of the church our friends have at Alto, where there 
was but one Catholic when the St. Lucy began her career. They 
are hoping that soon—very soon—they too will have a church. 
Many Protestants have voiced the same wish.”’ 

The News strikes a tone of genuine optimism as it continues 
about the Summer’s work at Shelbyville. ‘‘One of the features 
which has been most satisfying and encouraging,’’ it states, ‘“‘is 
the manner in which Catholics, with those who should be but 
have fallen away, and those who will soon come into the Church, 
have rallied around the trailer missions. We have not had to 
handbill the town since our first mission. Our friends are the 
best advertisements we have, and they surely get the crowds out 
for us. Most of these people have not missed a night in four 
weeks. Marriage cases are being rectified, convert instruction is 
going on for more than a dozen already, and the future is not at 
all dark. Non-Catholics have turned .out in large numbers, and 
for all of them Catholic preaching has been an eye-opener. Long 
ago it ceased to be a novelty in our reports to say that most of 
these people have never seen a Catholic priest and none of them 
have ever heard Catholic preaching.” 

Definite headway is also reported in Moore County, and there 
has already been some discussion of a church there. But for the 
time being a frame house is serving the purpose of a church. In 
June, sixteen converts, whom Father Arthur Spear had been in- 
structing for over a year, were received into the Church. ‘Their 
reception,”’ writes Father James Cunningham, “would have in- 
spired and thrilled you. The ‘chapel room’ of the farm house we 
have been using for Sunday Mass seats twelve people comfortably. 
There were almost fifty in it on Sunday morning, June 16th, and 
more than twenty others on the veranda and in adjoining rooms.” 

Many other towns in the Winchester area have been visited, 
not a few of them time and again. Scattered here and there are 
religious schools for children and inquiry classes for adults. 
Often the round of duties of the missionaries includes teaching in 
the morning, instructing in the afternoon, and preaching in the 
evening. But there seems a limit even to the endurance of mis- 
sionaries. The Fathers admit that, “worked down” by the con- 
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stant grind, several of them sought a brief respite from their 
labors by reaching for their fishing poles and hieing themselves 
away for a day or two to a shady brook. 

In Texas, the Paulists’ new work centers at Lubbock, a town 
with twenty Protestant churches. Rev. James Donegan, vet- 
eran missionary of twenty years. is pastor. Two assistants con- 
duct trailer missions. Two others help with the work among 
both Americans and Mexicans in Lubbock. The St. Rita’s first 
country mission was at Lamesa, sixty miles from Lubbock, but 
still within the parish limits. 

In Utah, Fathers John Fitzgerald and John Mitchell continue 
their activities with their St. Paul-the-Apostle trailer chapel. 
They have moved their center of operations from Vernal, where 
they had first located, to Roosevelt, a larger Catholic community 
and one more centrally located. The parish of which this is the 
center covers 10,000 square miles. In that large expanse there 
are about 145 Catholics. The average Sunday attendance at 
Mass in Roosevelt is thirty-five. Some of those attending come 
a distance of forty miles. 

The missionaries here frankly admit the great difficulties that 
they have to contend with—vast distances, a sparse population, 
the strong grip of Mormonism on much of the State. But, at 
that, they have encouraging stories to tell. A vacation school at 
Roosevelt during the past Summer was attended by seventy 
children. Thirty of these were non-Catholics, and among them 
were two great-grandsons of Brigham Young, who ninety-three 
years ago founded Mormonism in Utah. Incidentally, too, one 
of the best outdoor missions of the year was reported to have 
been the one held at Provo, strongest Mormon City in Utah and 
home of Brigham Young University. Approximately 600 people 
attended. 

During the Winter months, when work with the trailer chapel 
becomes impractical, the missionaries may forage into other 
territory. Last Winter they conducted missions, retreats, and 
Forty Hours’ Devotions in Wyoming and Colorado parishes. 
One result of this work was the addition of seventy-five names of 
non-Catholics to the list of persons taking the religious correspond- 
ence courses which are conducted from Roosevelt. 
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Early last Spring the trailer chapel was taken into Arizona. 
At Tucson, diocesan seat, the two priests in charge were welcomed 
by His Excellency, the Most Reverend Daniel J. Gercke, as the 
first motor missioners to work in the diocese. Nine towns in the 
southern part of the State were visited, and a three-day mission 
was conducted in each. The attendance was good, at one place 
reaching 1500 people. The missionaries reported the crowds 
“the largest, most enthusiastic, and most warm-hearted in their 
trailer career.’’ If ever their faith in the trailer-chapel idea had 
weakened, it was again strengthened by their experience in 
Arizona. ‘‘On the way here,” they state, ‘‘we passed a Protestant 
trailer rolling along in the opposite direction. Evidently the 
religious trailer idea is growing in favor. We thank God and our 
friends that we have the privilege of being in the vanguard of this 
movement. Our prayer is that it may wax strong and spread 
widely in Catholic circles, so that many more servants of Christ 
will be able to go out into the highways and hedges to bring the 
wanderers and the strayed sheep home to Him.” 

It might be noted here that the trailer chapel idea is not grow- 
ing merely at home. Foreign missionaries are also beginning to 
give it attention. Just recently, for instance, it was reported 
that the Reverend Christopher Sullivan, Franciscan Conventual 
of the American Province, was en route for the missions of Hin- 
gan, Shensi, with a trailer chapel. The unit was described as be- 
ing equipped with moving picture apparatus and loud speaker, 
and also as providing facilities for a movable chapel, a dispensary, 
and a priest’s residence and kitchen. 

Last year, the writer was asked by the head of a foreign mis- 
sionary Order for copies of the 1939 Motor Mission report for all 
members of the Order in the field. Incidentally, too, it was but 
recently announced that each Division Chaplain in the United 
States Army is to be provided with a truck and trailer equipped 
for religious services. The trucks will be one-and-a-half-ton, and 
will have a mobile public address system mounted on a trailer. 
This address system will be suitable for an outdoor gathering of 
about 2000 persons. Included in the equipment also will be a 
portable altar, a portable pulpit, a Mass kit, prayer books, 
Bibles, rosaries, medals, a Communion kit for Protestant ser- 
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vices, a field desk with typewriter, filing cabinets, a field safe, a 
chaplain’s flag, tentage, and personal effects. The equipment is 
to be installed by the office of the Chief of Chaplains, an office 
filled since 1937 by Captain William J. Arnold, priest of the Dio- 
cese of Fort Wayne. 


The Archdiocese of St. Louis 


Apparently the latest chapel car to join the fleet already in the 
field is the one that only towards the end of the Summer began 
to operate in the Ozarks, in a section of the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis. It bears the name, ‘“The Blessed Rose Philippine Du- 
chesne Chapel Car,” being dedicated to the Beata of the Archdio- 
cese. It is being operated by Father John Dreisoerner, who has 
been active in the motor mission work of the archdiocese since 
its inception four years ago. 

This new church-on-wheels, like the one in use in the Archdio- 
cese of Santa Fe, is an auto chapel, not a trailer chapel. The 
former type has an advantage over the latter in rough and hilly 
country. The unit was planned and built under the supervision 
of the Very Reverend Monsignor Leo J. Steck and the Reverend 
Rudolph B. Schuler, Director and Executive Secretary, re- 
spectively, of the Rural Life Bureau of the Archdiocese. For 
those who have never had the opportunity of inspecting one of 
these chapels the following minute description by Father Schuler 
should be of interest: 


“A specially built body is placed upon a new one-and-a-half-ton 
Chevrolet chassis, cab-over-engine style. The body is constructed 
of steel, with wood lining in natural finish. The rear of the car opens 
out to form a large platform. 

“An altar, with cabinets underneath, is movable and will ordi- 
narily be placed on this large platform. In bad weather or where 
only a few people are being served, Holy Mass can be offered inside. 
The car is large enough to accommodate about a dozen persons 
kneeling. 

“The amplifying system is arranged for high line power. Antici- 
pating many trips off the beaten path, a gasoline engine generator is 
also provided. An amplifying system, with second attachment, is 
provided. Speakers are built into the body, and two portable 
speakers can be set up on the rear platform. The system is arranged 
in two cabinets over the rear wheels, while the generator is placed 
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under a sink, back of the driver’s seat. A small ice-box is set next 
to the sink. A folding cot and a small cook stove are included in the 
equipment.”’ 


Six missionary units were active in the rural territory of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis during the past Summer. The personnel 
of two of the units consisted of one secular priest and one sub- 
deacon from Kenrick Seminary each; the personnel of the other 
four consisted of two Vincentian Fathers and a subdeacon from 
St. Mary’s Vincentian Seminary at Perryville, Missouri. One of 
these units of Vincentians also engaged in rural missionary ac- 
tivity in the Diocese of Davenport. A fifth Vincentian group was 
active in the Diocese of Marquette and a sixth in the Diocese of 
Omaha. In the last-mentioned instance a subdeacon from the 


diocese lent his assistance. 

In all, twenty-three towns in the archdiocese were visited, a 
week being spent in each. The average daily attendance ranged 
from 45 to 193. Four towns were visited in the Diocese of 
Omaha. The attendance averaged 215 each evening. One week 
was spent in each of seven towns in the Diocese of Marquette. 
The average attendance there was 518. In all their missions the 


Vincentian Fathers made available application cards for the 
Kenrick correspondence course. Acceptances in the various 
groups ranged from 10 to 94. 


The Diocese of Denver 


Four units were engaged in rural missionary activities in the 
Diocese of Denver. In one unit there were two priests, and in 
each of the other three were a priest and a student of St. Thomas 
Seminary. Spending a week in each town, the missioners 
brought their message to sixteen localities during the four-week 
season. 

In former years trucks had been used in the Denver Diocese to 
transport the needed equipment. This year sedans were used. 
Very often considerable distances had to be covered in an eve- 
ning, and it was found that a sedan with the rear seat removed 
would accommodate the equipment and at the same time make 
the travelling both quicker and more pleasant. The equipment 
used consisted of a portable pulpit with crucifix, a sound set, two 
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spotlights, and a pole with an arm to hold one light over the head 
of the speaker. An “‘anti-bug”’ light was used for the first time 
this year. Its yellow rays kept the insects away from the 
speaker, and it was reported to be a much better solution of the 
insect problem than the odoriferous citronella. 

Attendances ranged from 75 to 1200—and even 1500—in the 
various towns visited in the Denver Diocese. Several hundred 
requests for the religious correspondence were made. The re- 
cords show evidence of the return of some backsliders to the 
Church, and cite some conversions. One woman writes that 
quite by chance she and eleven companions had come upon an 
outdoor mission the preceding Summer. and that as a result the 
interest of the group had been awakened and they had arranged 
for instructions. To-day all twelve are Catholics. 

Rev. Dr. Lilly, C.M., of St. Thomas Seminary, this year ven- 
tured into an entirely new field, the Diocese of Crookston. He 
was assisted by two seminarians, students of St. Thomas. The 
missions were given in the latter part of June and late July. In 
this new territory, he points out, new difficulties were encountered. 
For one thing the weather was unusually cold; for another, the 
twilight was unusually long. During the season when the mis- 
sion unit was at work it was 9:30 p.m. in this Northern Minnesota 
territory before complete darkness descended. This, he sur- 
mises, had an influence on the attendance, since non-Catholics, 
although interested in the lectures and eager to attend them, 
prefer to do so under cover of darkness. They do not wish to 
have their Protestant friends or their ministers see them there. 
While it is a fact that in some instances ministers have been 
known to advertise the lectures to their people and even attend 
themselves, in others, it is equally true, they have called their 
people to task for attending. Instances of the latter practice 
were mentioned in reports from four dioceses during the past 
Summer. In every case the minister was a Lutheran. 


Activities in the Sunflower State 


There was a decided growth of outdoor missionary activity in 
the Diocese of Leavenworth during the past Summer. Eight 
units were engaged in the work, half of them consisting of Bene- 
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dictines of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, and half of them 
members of the diocesan clergy. Two of the units were in the 
field for ten weeks, the other units for six weeks each. Many 
applications for correspondence courses were received. These 
are being cared for by the clerics of the Benedictine Abbey. 

In the neighboring Diocese of Wichita three units were engaged 
in rural missionary activity. Each was headed by one of the 
veterans of this work in the diocese—Fathers Thomas Green, Leo 
Kelty, and Alex Stremmel. Subdeacons assisted the priests. A 
Bohemian priest was part of the personnel of one of the units 
which visited a number of Bohemian settlements. The latter 
gave one sermon each evening in the Bohemian language. 


Diocese of Oklahoma City-Tulsa 


In Oklahoma outdoor missionary activities were carried on as 
heretofore under the direction of Fathers Stephen Leven and 
Francis X. Neville. Two institutes for priests were again con- 
ducted this year under the direction of Father Leven. The 
twenty-one priests who attended them participated in three- to 
five-night missions which were held in seven towns located within 
a radius of forty miles of Muskogee. Attendance at these mis- 
sions ranged from 50 to 350. In practically all instances a public 
address system was used, insuring an additional “invisible” 
audience. 

Father Neville, Director of Catholic Action in the Diocese of 
Oklahoma City-Tulsa, held forth in twenty-three different cen- 
ters during the course of the year. He reports eleven converts, 
the validation of a number of marriages, and the reclaiming of 
many fallen-aways. 

Father Neville also supervised the work of the five young 
women representing the Evidence Group of Rosary College, 
who for the sixth year brought their trailer into Oklahoma. 
Fourteen towns were visited and seventy-eight major addresses 
delivered during the five weeks’ stay by the members of this 
group. 

Other Dioceses 

In other dioceses, too, the work continued on. In the Diocese 

of Savannah-Atlanta, Father Joseph G. Cassidy reported the 
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following on the anniversary of the day on which he first started 
his Queen of the Apostles motor chapel on the road: “25 com- 
munities visited; 135 enrolled in correspondence courses; 313 
receiving weekly Catholic papers and monthly magazines; 75 
different post offices handling the mail distributed.”’ Father 
Cassidy also reports that the most promising spot of all that he 
has found so far is Lakeland. Attendance at a mission given at 
this Georgia town was about 400. An inquiry Club, started 
after the mission, brought an attendance of 60 to the first meet- 
ing. Impressed by this number, it was decided to meet five 
times a week instead of the customary one period a week. The 
class soon grew to 100, and was taken over by the Oblates sta- 
tioned at Douglas. Father Cassidy writes optimistically: ‘Some 
day we hope to build a little church in Lakeland when the Fathers 
have completed their course.’”” The group under instruction 
here is colored. 

At the beginning of May the Missionary Fathers of the Dio- 
cese of Richmond had their trailer chapel, St.-Mary-of-the- 
Highways, on the go for its second season of work. Father Ed- 
ward L. Stephens and his co-workers tell the story of their itiner- 
ary regularly in the pages of The Catholic Virginian, official pub- 
lication of the Diocese of Richmond. Father Arthur Terminiello 
of the Diocese of Mobile had his second trailer chapel in the field 
for the second season during the past Summer. His “Diary” in 
St. Teresa’s Village News faithfully records his missionary ac- 
tivities. Similarly the work goes forward in the Diocese of Spring- 
field in Illinois under the direction of Father David L. Skully, 
Director of the diocesan unit of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. At one town, for instance, in which there was not 
a single Catholic, the attendance at a mission began with 500, 
and then mounted gradually to 1000 before the close. The 
missioners were asked to stay an additional week. That not be- 
ing possible because of a pre-arranged schedule, they were asked 
to return the following year. 


With the Indians 


In the Archdiocese of Santa Fe, the motor chapel continues to 
work among the wandering Navajo Indians who live within a 
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radius of about one hundred and fifty miles of the Smith Lake 
Mission headquarters, at Thoreau, New Mexico. Trailer trips 
made by the missionary and his interpreter usually extend over a 
period of a week or ten days. All necessary food and equipment 
for the time of absence from headquarters is taken along, and 
cooking is done in the living quarters of the chapel car. 

In the Diocese of Spokane, Father Cyril Feisst continues his 
work with the Indians in and around Monse, where he has just 
completed a small church. In the Galveston Diocese, Father 
Francis D. Urbanowsky, who has been working among the 
Mexicans for several years with his trailer chapel, “Espiritu 
Sancto,”’ is building a little chapel at Bryan, Texas, where a 
sufficient number of Mexicans are gathered to warrant a small 
parish of their own. 


Strategy 


Old methods are perfected in this work as time goes on, and 
new methods are brought into use. The practice of advertising 
a mission ahead of time is quite universal. Handbills, posters, 
and notices in the local country papers prove helpful. Giving 
the people an opportunity to inspect the chapel has specific ad- 
vantages. Besides satisfying the natural curiosity of the people, 
it serves to “‘break the ice” and provides a chance to meet and 
speak with the priest. 

Incidentally, too, the trailer priests pass up no opportunity to 
make themselves useful in the community. At times their 
trailer becomes quite an integral part of the town. The Paulists 
in Tennessee, for instance, tell of their playing a prominent part 
in their local county’s annual celebration, the Crimson Clover 
Festival. ‘“The Festival parade with its bands, floats, plantation 
walking horses, stock exhibits and the like,”’ writes one of the 
Fathers, “began at ten in the morning. But long before that we 
were broadcasting events from the trailer platform. Until al- 
most eleven at night with entertainment, speeches, the introduc- 
ing of important personages, string bands, champion fiddlers 
and the like, the St. Lucy did yeoman service through her public 
address system. She was the only car in the court-house square. 
One of the priests acted as Master of Ceremonies. This celebra- 
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tion,’ he added, “brings thousands of people to Winchester each 
year.” Needless to say, such generosity and helpfulness should 
hardly hurt the cause of the missionaries. 

v. The use of religious movies and of music, and the recitation of 
the Lord’s Prayer, are also fairly common practices. Almost 
universal is the custom of distributing suitable literature. The 
country folk are not flooded with printed matter as are the people 
of the city. Some of the missionaries place great emphasis on 
this phase of their work. A number offer free subscriptions to 
Our Sunday Visitor to those who desire them. 

Growing rapidly in popularity is the practice of enrolling in- 
terested listeners in religious correspondence courses. Definite 
progress is being made in this regard, as is evidenced in some 
measure by the fact that over the past three years 3000 persons 
have enrolled for the courses offered at Kenrick Seminary alone. 
Originally planned for non-Catholics interested in the Church, 
the courses have also come to be very popular with Catholics, 
particularly those in rural sections, far removed from pastor and 
parish center. Fully a dozen seminaries are engaged in this ac- 
tivity. 

Still another very important development in the rural mission- 
ary field is the bringing of Sisters into various phases of the work. 
This is being done with increasing rapidity, and unquestionably 
has great promise. 

The question box method continues in practically universal 
use. The box is usually placed in some such public place as a 
country store or post office. The questions are collected during 
the course of each day of the mission and answered in the eve- 
ning. Questions are also invited directly from the audience. 
During the past summer the young women who campaigned in 
Oklahoma introduced the innovation of circulating among the 
people in attendance, quietly leading them on to raise questions 
and even unobtrusively helping them to put them to the speaker 
at the microphone. 

Beginning in September, the Paulists added a new feature to 
their work in the form of a weekly broadcast. The program goes 


1An excellent description of the religious correspondence work by Rev. Lester 
Fallon, C.M., appeared in the April, 1940, issue of Tork HomiLetic AND PASTORAI 
Review. It is entitled ‘Converts by Mail.” 
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out over the powerful station, WSM, an NBC outlet in Nash- 
ville. It is directed to the country people and follows immedi- 
ately the National Farm and Home Hour. It is the only Catholic 
broadcast in the Diocese of Nashville, except the Catholic Hour 
which is not carried by some of the stations. Indeed, every con- 
ceivable method seems to be put to use by the group at Win- 
chester—broadcasting, inquiry classes, preaching in street and 
field, individual consultation and instruction, vacation schools, 
and visiting in homes. They even follow the men into the field 
for a little friendly chat and to extend an invitation to the evening 
program. 

All in all, the work of the past year forms an impressive pic- 
ture. But, in spite of its impressiveness, the fact remains that 
it is only in its years of infancy. Tremendous possibilities lie 
ahead. There is room for a great number more missionaries to 
the countryside. There is call for far more follow-up work on 
the part of local rural pastors. There is open before the laity an 
immeasurable field of opportunity for the exercise of missionary 
zeal. Resources of the Church, formerly needed to care for floods 
of immigrants coming to our shores, might now be advantageously 
turned towards the cultivation of this vast and promising field of 
missionary endeavor, the American countryside. Here at last 
is a promise that the dream of building a stronger rural Church 
will come true. 





















The Messiah according to Sholem Asch 
By JOHN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


Catholics will have always a ready sympathy for the victims of 
religious persecution in any land. Even when pent-up emotions 
and hysteria impel such victims to give expression to their racial 
or religious sentiments in terms somewhat derogatory to other 
peoples or classes of believers, the mere consideration of the prov- 
ocation given in the particular instance will, as a rule, beget an 
attitude of charitable tolerance towards their extravagant utter- 
ances. There is, however, a limit beyond which tolerance be- 
comes a vice. And that limit is surely far exceeded when, im- 
pelled by his zeal for Jewry, an author ventures to emasculate 
Christianity and reduce it to an indefinite, even degraded, form 
of Judaism. This is what Sholem Asch has done in ‘The Naza- 
rene.” 

The author of ‘“The Nazarene”’ is an exiled Warsaw Jew. His 
work was written originally in Yiddish, and was thus addressed 
primarily to his own coreligionists. Possibly, then, our main 
quarrel should be with the publishers who have seen fit to recom- 
mend “The Nazarene” to the American public as an authentic 
picture of the beginnings of Christianity.' 

“The Nazarene” purports to be more than fiction; it claims to 
be an historical novel, based on historical facts and the accepted 
findings of scholarly research. Hence it is subject to the criteria 
of historical literature. The fact that the author wields a very 
facile pen and displays exceptional descriptive powers may be 
conceded, but, in so far as we are concerned, his literary gifts are 
beside the question. We maintain that the established facts of 
history (above all, sacred history) must not be changed or doc- 
tored to serve any ulterior purpose—certainly not for political or 


1 By request of the publishers, we are told, ‘‘one of the great authorities of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary read the proofs with a magnifying glass [a rather odd 
procedure!], looking for inaccuracies, and found Sholem Asch as sound and learned 
ascholar ashe” (sic/). Kenneth Worthington Cary, of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, is likewise quoted as declaring that “‘the author’s knowledge of his subject is 
phenomenal.” 
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sectarian propaganda. The actual circumstances and details of 
historical occurrences must be adhered to and not falsified in any 
work which claims to mirror faithfully an epoch or an age. Does 
“The Nazarene” give us a true picture of the Jewish life current 
at the time of Our Lord? Does it preserve the general historic 
framework as attested by the Gospels and all other authentic re- 
cords of primitive Christianity? Does it state accurately and 
fairly the facts contained in these authentic documents? These 
are the questions that will engage us here. 

The fundamental theme—the assumption—of Sholem Asch is 
that Jesus Christ was positively not the promised Messiah of the 
Jews; He was the Messiah only of the Gentiles. However, he 
urges, Jew and Gentile can and should live harmoniously to- 
gether, because both Christ and the Pharisees agreed on the prin- 
ciples of the love of God and the love of man as “‘the pillars of 
human faith’ (pp. 687, 592). Now, obviously this highly de- 
sirable harmony is but ill promoted when a Jewish writer indulges 
in gratuitous distortions of Christian history and sacred Christian 
beliefs. 

Mr. Asch develops his fundamental theme in three representa- 
tive characters. First, there is Pan Viadomsky, the pagan Ro- 
man Hegemon in authentic history, Cornelius the centurion) 
who superintended Christ’s passion and crucifixion, and who now 
surviving in Poland as a representative of Christianity must be- 
lieve in Christ’s mission. Obviously this character is borrowed 
from the medieval legend of the Wandering Jew, who reviled 
Christ on His way to Calvary and was doomed to wander rest- 
lessly through the world until judgment day. Secondly, there 
is the pious, sympathetic Rabbi Nicodemus, who is pictured as 
the representative of pure Judaism, and thus (despite authentic 
history) cannot accept Christ’s mission as the Messiah of the 
Jews. Thirdly, there is Judas, who in all sincerity tried to be- 
lieve that Christ’s mission embraced also the Jews, but ended his 
life in despair. A second reincarnated personage who also figures 
rather prominently in the story testifies in favor, not of Christ’s 
Messiahship, but of Jewish orthodoxy. The only convinced 
believer in Christ’s mission is the rabidly fanatical Polish anti- 
Semite. Around Jesus Christ and these representative charac 
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ters other friends and opponents of the Rabbi of Nazareth play 
predetermined rdles. 

A respect for historical accuracy is never allowed to interfere 
with Mr. Asch’s development of his thesis. For almost two 
millennia Jewish apologists and anti-Christian writers have combed 
authentic history for testimony or arguments that might tend 
to undermine the reverence and influence which the mere recital 
of the Gospel story had won for the Prophet of Nazareth. Mr. 
Asch now invents a Gospel of Judas and reincarnates certain of 
Christ’s contemporaries to furnish very belatedly the ‘‘first- 
hand”’ testimony for which authentic history has been ransacked 
in vain. 

Throughout his work Mr. Asch consistently ignores or distorts 
the authentic accounts of Christian origins. He seems utterly 
unaware that the Gospels rank among the most authentic of all 
historical documents—that to challenge them is to impugn all 
history. Doubtless, even Christians are at times liable to forget 
that the Gospels are primarily historical documents—that the 
sole aim of their authors was to set down a plain and unequivocal 
description of events which they had either personally witnessed 
(Matthew and John), or which they knew from the testimony of 
eyewitnesses of unquestionable credibility (Luke and Mark). 
For example, in the first two verses of his Gospel St. Luke tells 
Theophilus that he is setting down “a narrative of the things 
which have been accomplished among us, as delivered to us by 
those who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word.” Viewed merely as historical documents, how are the 
Gospels to be assayed? They are models of objectivity, far sur- 
passing in this respect even those secular works which have been 
always and universally acclaimed as the classical paragons of ob- 
jective history (Xenophon’s “‘Anabasis,’’ Caesar’s ‘‘Gallic Wars,”’ 
and Thucydides’ ‘Peloponnesian War’). In view of their rela- 
tion to the facts they are recording, it is actually amazing how the 
Evangelists could have so entirely excluded all trace of personal 
feelings from their narratives. Despising all effort for literary 
effects, they set down their facts with seldom a comment; still 
more rarely do they make an effort to draw any conclusions from 
the facts which they relate. They are evidently supremely con- 
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fident that the mere statement of meticulous fact will be all- 
sufficient; that the facts will speak for themselves. And to whom 
was this plain statement of facts presented? Not to people sepa- 
rated from the events by thousands of years and thousands of 
miles, but to a generation which could easily check the accuracy 
of every fact recorded. St. Paul, for example, can still appeal to 
the survivors of the five hundred brethren (who saw the Risen 
Christ), ‘‘“of whom many remain until this present.” Even the 
first-century opponents of St. John never challenge the historicity 
of the events recorded in the Gospels; they accept unquestion- 
ingly the facts as related, but err in their views on the person of 
Christ (being thus guilty of theological and not historical error). 
Of course, the supreme confirmation of the credibility of the New 
Testament writings lies in the fact that, with the single exception 
of St. John (who was only tortured for his beliefs), all the writers 
died in testimony of the truth of the facts which they recorded. 
This is, of course, only the baldest summary of the arguments for 
the authenticity and historicity of the New Testament writings. 
We do not even touch on the confirmatory evidence to be drawn 
from pagan sources. St. Augustine has pointed out that the 
conversion of the Greek and Roman peoples to a false Gospel 
(preached by a Prophet of a despised race) would be a far more 
inexplicable mystery than any of the miracles recorded in the 
Gospels. And Tertullian can refer his contemporary opponents 
to Pilate’s official report of Christ’s condemnation and death still 
to be found in the Imperial Archives at Rome. 

Mr. Asch brushes aside all the authentic evidence of history, 
which he would fain supplant with an invented Gospel and Tal- 
mudic traditions of unknown date and provenance. Jewish 
apologists invariably fail to realize that the credibility of the 
Old Testament stands or falls with the New Testament. Let us 
suppose for a moment that Jewish apologists succeeded in proving 
that all belief in Christ as the promised Messiah of the Old Testa- 
ment was mistaken, what then becomes of the sacred books of the 
Jews? Under such an assumption, the Old Testament is nothing 
more than a long record of unfulfilled prophecies and broken 
promises. All these prophecies and promises were either pure 
hallucinations of the Old Testament writers, or, if the prophecies 
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were inspired and the promises actually made by the Deity, both 
alike were Divine mockeries of sadly tormented man. What 
a blasphemous picture of the Deity would thus be presented by 
the Old Testament! Unless Christ is the true Messiah foretold 
in the Old Testament, not only is the New Testament, but still 
more the Old, a bitter delusion. Once we accept Christ as the 
true Messiah, all the prophecies and promises of the Old Testa- 
ment are evidently fulfilled, and both Testaments bear the evi- 
dent stamp of Divine inspiration and love. 

As a matter of fact, this very work of Asch furnishes unwilling 
testimony to the historicity of the Gospels, for we find Asch forced 
to misrepresent or suppress events which he does not venture to 
deny. 

As there are persistent rumors that ‘“The Nazarene’’ will be 
presented as a motion picture, it may be well that the Catholic 
public should be acquainted with the general character of the 
work. A protest in advance may be more effective than a boy- 
cott of the film after it has been made. 

Asch describes Christ as a tall man with the frail, delicate body 
of a strengthless child (pp. 150, 167), like a skeleton (p. 391). 
His face has a strange pallor (p. 391); very often He becomes pale 
after sustained effort, and grows at times so weak that Simon 
Peter has to carry Him away from the crowds in his powerful 
arms (pp. 155, 162 sqq., 171, 205). According to Asch (p. 262), 
Jesus was not Messiah-conscious at the age of twelve. Later 
He followed a Nazarite (John the Baptist?) to the wilderness, be- 
cause the footsteps of the Messiah had been heard (p. 267). It 
is only after His journey to Tyre and Sidon, where He could not 
sleep for five nights because of the gross immorality of the pagans 
(p. 335), that a great change came over Him (341 sq.), and pre- 
sumably He now becomes Messiah-conscious. He is then pub- 
licly acknowledged as the Messiah by Peter, the rest of the Apos- 
tles, and even the blind Bar-Talmai (Bartimeus). Before the 
Sanhedrin, Christ publicly proclaims Himself the Messiah, and is 
accused of blasphemy and sentenced as “a child of death” (pp. 
641 sq.). 

Asch concedes the possession of some kind of thaumaturgic 
power by Christ. However, to the Hegemon Cornelius Christ’s 
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magical powers seemed inferior to those practised by the Chal- 
deans (pp. 146, 391), so that here even Cornelius is made to testify 
against Christ’s Messiahship.* However, not only had the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin ‘‘to practise the (thaumaturgic?) art in their 
capacity as judges” (p. 146), but it was only right and proper 
that ‘‘the learned should assist the poor by prayers and miracles” 
(p. 154). Miracles were “commonplaces among the Jews’ (p. 
390), and by no means a proof of the Messiah (p. 299). Accord- 
ing to Asch, the power to perform true miracles was one of the 
official prerogatives of the Rabbis. 

How then, according to Asch, did Christ perform miracles? 
Sometimes with herbs and grasses (pp. 269, 288); at other times 
by the imposition of hands (p. 288). However, this power was 
transient (pp. 312, 314, 340). A few of Asch’s explanations of 
Christ’s miracles may be given. Omitting the details found in 
the Synoptics, Asch creates the impression that the daughter of 
Jairus was merely asleep (286 sqq.). Although Asch describes 
several incidents as taking place at Naim, the only event declared 
by the Synoptics to have taken place there—the raising of the 
widow’s son—is omitted. Lazarus is described as ‘‘a skeleton” 


and “‘nit-wit’’ (pp. 104 sq., 392 sq.), who was like clay in the hands 
of Christ. It had been whispered that he had fallen into a long 
faint (p. 516). The Gospel account, of course, leaves no doubt 
as to his death: ‘Lord, he is already fetid, for he is dead four 
days” (John, xi. 39). Of Christ’s own Resurrection Asch merely 
asserts that ‘‘secret rumors were current that the Rabbi had dis- 


appeared from his grave, and that he showed himself in the life 
to his disciples” (p. 691). Peter’s public declarations (Acts, ii. 
32, iii. 15, and especially iv. 10) can scarcely be described as ‘“‘se- 
cret rumors,’ and Peter, like the other witnesses, died in testi- 
mony of his assertions. 

In Asch’s invented Gospel of Judas, Our Lady narrates the 
events of the infancy and boyhood of Christ to Simon Peter and 
Judas (pp. 250-284). Our Lady is depicted as an ordinary God- 
fearing Jewish woman, concerned with the proper guidance of her 

* Scarcely a single one of Asch’s characters is consistent. They are modified by 
the author to suit the circumstances. This is the only instance I know in which a 


“scholar’”’ attributes magical powers to the Chaldeans, who elsewhere are hailed 
merely as astrologers. 
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children (!), especially after the death of her husband, Joseph. 
From her marriage with Joseph were born four sons and four 
daughters (p. 262), of whom Jesus was the eldest son or the first- 
born (pp. 252 sqq.). At the time of the census Joseph took his 
wife to Bethlehem. Mary promised to dedicate her child, if it 
were a son, to the Lord (p. 256). On the occasion of Christ’s 
birth, she confessed that she was a sinful woman and unlearned 
in the Law (ibid.). Let us charitably assume that Mr. Asch has 
no conception of the resentment which this indefensible distor- 
tion of sacred history will arouse in Christian readers. Our 
Lady was entirely unaware that her son was the Messiah (pp. 
262, 267). After His return from the desert, where He had spent 
several years with the Nazarite, Mary urged Him to seek a sage 
to be released from His vow, so that He might marry “because at 
eighteen it is the time for the bridal canopy” (p. 268). But He 
insisted upon keeping His vow, and left His mother and sisters 
and brothers to be cared for by His brother, Joseph (p. 269). 
It was only after several years of absence that He returned with 
His disciples and Mary Magdalen to celebrate a Sabbath with His 
Mother. Thus, according to Mr. Asch, at the age of about twenty 
Christ had already progressed far with His mission.* The mo- 
ment that one applies logic to Mr. Asch’s narrative, it falls wide 
apart. 

Needless to say, Asch stresses the significance of the expression, 
‘first-born’ (first-born son). Yet, as a proclaimed Hebrew 
scholar, Asch should surely know that the Hebrew word bekor is an 
absolute and not a relative term, and thus contains no reference 
to children born subsequently. The term merely emphasizes the 
fact that the child in question is subject to all the provisions of 
the Mosaic Law regarding the first-born. 

Asch has taken great pains in his description of the character 
of Judas, and devotes 170 pages to his apocryphal Gospel. The 
fact that he represents this Gospel as written in codex form and 
in Samaritan or Phoenician script, again belies the scholarship 
attributed to Asch in his publishers’ press notices. Judas is a 
scholar of the Messianic Companionship, which met frequently 


3 Regarding Christ’s approximate age when He began His public mission, cfr. John, 
viii. 57: “‘Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast Thou seen Abraham?” 
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at the synagogue of Nicodemus in Jerusalem. According to p. 
212, he ‘‘has a wife and child,” but according to p. 456 he has none. 
He had already found many other Messiahs before he met Christ, 
and he manifests his utter sincerity by leaving his wife and 
child, who thus serve a very useful purpose at this juncture (p. 
212). Although he is concerned at his Master’s apparent neg- 
lect of the laws of purity (p. 302), he is so solicitous for His reputa- 
tion that he hastens to town to sell two costly ornaments, brings 
back four baskets of bread, but finds that the Lord has already fed 
the multitude. Two costly ornaments traded for four baskets of 
bread! However, Judas is still afraid of losing his faith, and 
asks Christ to strengthen his belief through a miracle (p. 318). 
Without following the nonsense in further detail, let us state that 
Judas betrayed Christ merely to furnish Him with an oppor- 
tunity of proving Himself as unmistakably the Messiah. Ap- 
parently, Judas (or Mr. Asch) was unaware of a similar spectacu- 
lar suggestion made to Christ by Satan. Need we say that Mr. 
Asch is describing a figment of his own imagination, not the his- 
torical character of Judas Iscariot? 

It is with reluctance that we turn to evidences of the racial 
hatred which characterizes Mr. Asch’s work from beginning to 
end. The most bitter enemy of the Jews is the Polish Catholic, 
Pan Viadomsky, a professor, theologian, follower of Nietzsche, a 
profound student of the Classical languages, and a forger of docu- 
ments—surely an extraordinary combination (pp. 3-14). He 
collaborates with Christian scholars in editing anti-Jewish books 
(p. 375), and it takes a little Jewish girl, Blimele, to give him 
an object-lesson in what is meant by love of neighbor (p. 697). 
Surely it is not by mere chance that there are twenty-five refer- 
ences in the book to the Germans. The Jews “had a particular 
hatred”’ for the German Cavalry employed by the Romans (p. 
56). It was the Germans at the Court of Herod Antipater(!) that 
beheaded John the Baptist and placed his head on a silver platter 
before the ten-year-old Salome. But most noteworthy of all is 
the beastly, murderous Hermanus, represented as a wolf and 
bloodhound ready to devour any Jew. It is he who seizes and 
scourges Jesus Christ, crowns Him with thorns, lashes Him un- 
mercifully on the way to Calvary, and finally nails Him to the 
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Cross (656 sqq.). The Pharisees had no connection with Christ’s 
condemnation and crucifixion; they were actually His well- 
wishers and defenders! 

Notwithstanding the high spiritual motives attributed to his 
work, Mr. Asch takes full advantage of the opportunity offered 
by the penitent of Magdala for lascivious writing. His whole 
account of Mary Magdalen is fantastic, without historical founda- 
tion, self-contradictory in parts, and at times positively indecent. 
With a similar utter disregard for or ignorance of historical data, 
Asch recasts Pilate’s early life so that he can assign a filthy biogra- 
phy to Claudia Procula. It is our impression that these elements 
contributed far more to the wide popularity of Mr. Asch’s work 
than the more serious purposes emphasized in the press notices. 
A true scholar can feel nothing but scorn for Mr. Asch’s perver- 
sions of history in these passages. 

As such emphasis has been laid on Asch’s profound scholarship, * 
let me cite in conclusion just two more of the scores of egregious 
historical and archeological blunders which mar his work. What 
scholar would consistently refer to the ruling Tetrarch of Galilee 
as Herod Antipater? Flavius Josephus, the famous and almost 
contemporary Jewish historian (who is of course followed by all 
responsible writers), gives the Tetrarch’s correct name as Herod 
Antipas, carefully distinguishing him from Antipater, whom 
Herod the Great executed five days before his own death in 4 B.c. 
(about the exact date when Christ was born). Thus, Asch dis- 
plays an utter ignorance of the family of Herod the Great— 
builder of the Temple which figures so largely in his pages. 
Challenging Matthew (v. 38-42), Asch says that at the time of 
Christ the Pharisees did not interpret literally the phrase, ‘‘an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.’”’ Yet, as late as 90 a.p., the 
well-known Rabbi Eliezer still held to the literal interpretation, 
and Flavius Josephus (Antig., IV, viii, 35) states that it was op- 
tional for the injured party to demand that a like injury be in- 
flicted on the wrongdoer. 


4 We are told that his work is the result of thirty years’ study. 





Delegation to Witness Marriage 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


When permission is given to another priest to assist at marriage 
in accordance with Canon 1095, § 2, it must be granted expressly 
to a specified priest for a specified marriage. General delegation 
can be given only to regularly approved assistants for the parish 
to which they are appointed; otherwise the permission or delega- 
tion is invalid. The pastor and the local Ordinary shall not 
give permission to another priest to assist at a marriage until all 
that the law requires for the proof of the free state of the parties 
has been performed (Canon 1096). 

First of all, the local Ordinary or the pastor who wants to dele- 
gate a priest to witness a marriage within the respective diocese 
or parish must himself be qualified to assist validly at the mar- 
riage. Evidently so, because one cannot empower others to do 
what one has no authority to do in person. An example will 
make this clear. When a priest is appointed pastor of a parish, 
he has no authority over the parish until he has taken canonical 
possession of the parish. Until that is done, he cannot exercise 
a pastor’s authority in affairs of the parish, but must leave that 
to the priest who by authority of the Ordinary acts as adminis- 
trator. In the interval between his appointment and his taking 
possession of the parish, he cannot assist validly at a marriage in 
that parish, nor can he delegate another priest to witness a 
marriage in that parish. 

“The delegation must be given expressly.” It is certain 
from the wording of this clause in Canon 1096 that tacit, implied, 
presumed, or interpretative permission or delegation is invalid. 
Now, as to express permission, it is possible that it be given not 
only by explicit spoken or written words, but also by action 
which under certain circumstances may be even more explicit 
than words. There is the authority of the Sacred Roman Rota, 
in a marriage case decided July 9, 1918 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XI, 154), 
where a distinction is drawn between a mere tacit permission or 
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delegation and a permission which is expressed by acts, and 
states that actions are stronger to prove a person’s intention 
than words. Such a permission given tacitly through truly 
conclusive facts preceding the marriage should, according to 
the Roman Rota, be called rather a licentia expressa or quasi-ex- 
pressa. Though this marriage case dealt with a marriage con- 
tracted before the Code (in 1906), it hinged on the question of 
valid delegation necessary under the ‘““Tametsi” of the Council 
of Trent, and the Roman Rota discusses the various ways in 
which that delegation may be given by the proper pastor of the 
parties. 

There is no general law requiring the delegation to be given 
in writing, but this is the safest way and the best proof in case a 
controversy about the validity of the marriage should come up 
later. For validity of the delegation, permission given to a 
priest orally or by telegraph or telephone suffices. If the dio- 
cesan regulations demand a certain form for the delegation, that 
precept must be observed, for the Ordinary has authority to 
prescribe more than the general law requires, but in so far as this 
point is concerned the validity of the marriage is safe provided 
the delegation is given expressly. Such is the unanimous teach- 
ing of the commentators on the Code. 

Delegation must be given to a specified priest for a specified 
marriage; general delegation cannot be given to any priests ex- 
cept regularly appointed assistants for the parish to which they 
are appointed; otherwise the delegation is invalid (Canon 1096, 
$1). The Code aims to forestall all uncertainty concerning the 
priest who is to witness a marriage in place of the pastor, and 
likewise all doubt concerning the specific marriage or marriages 
which the delegated priest is to witness. Wherefore, the Code 
rules that both the priest delegated and the marriage for which he 
is delegated be mentioned specifically. In matters required for 
the validity of an act, it is not lawful to rely on probabilities un- 
less the law states otherwise, as is done in Canon 209 which rules 
that in common error and in a positive and probable doubt in 
law or in fact the Church supplies jurisdiction for both the ex- 
ternal and internal forum. 

Concerning the insufficiency of the designation of the priest 
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delegated, there is a declaration of the Papal Committee for the 
Interpretation of the Code, May 20, 1923 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, 
115), to the effect that the designation is insufficient if a pastor 
delegates for a certain marriage the priest whom the Religious 
Superior shall send on a certain Sunday to a subsidiary chapel 
of the parish. The proper way to insure validity of the marriage 
would have been to delegate the Religious Superior with express 
faculty to subdelegate for the specified marriage. The manner 
in which the delegation and authority to subdelegate is expressed 
is immaterial so long as it is made clear that a specified priest is 
commissioned to attend to one or more specified marriages, and, 
if subdelegation is to be granted, that the delegated priest is 
told to attend to the marriages either in person or through an- 
other priest. 


General Delegation to Assistant Priests 


Canon 1096, §1, explicitly states that no general delegations 
to witness marriages are valid except to regularly appointed 
assistants who may be delegated once for all to witness marriages 
in the parish to which they are appointed. That general delega- 
tion can be given to them by either the Ordinary or the pastor. 
Though Canon 476, § 6, states that the assistant priest (vicarius 
cooperator) is bound by virtue of his office to take the place of the 
pastor and assist him in all the work of the parish, he is not 
thereby authorized to witness marriages. He does not get that 
authority by law; he needs delegation, which he may get through 
the diocesan statutes, by the letters of appointment of the Ordi- 
nary granting it expressly, or by express delegation from the 
pastor, as was decided by the President of the Code Commission, 
September 13, 1933 (Bouscaren, “‘Canon Law Digest,” II, p. 153). 


Certain Priest Substitutes of a Pastor Have Authority 
by Their Office to Witness Marriages 
The following decisions have been made by the Holy See on 
the authority of substitutes of a pastor to witness marriages. 
When a pastor leaves his parish for more than a week, he is to 
get the written permission of his Ordinary and have his place 
filled by a vicar-substitute who is to be approved by the Ordinary 
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(Canon 465, §4). The Code Commission was asked whether 
this substitute, after the approval of the Ordinary, can validly 
and licitly witness marriages if no limitation was imposed. The 
Commission answered that he can do so after, but not before, 
approval by the Ordinary. Furthermore, Canon 465, § 5, pre- 
scribes that if a pastor is forced by a sudden and grave cause to 
be absent for over a week and has no time to get permission be- 
fore leaving his parish, he is to inform the Ordinary as soon as 
possible, indicating the reason for his departure and stating what 
priest he appointed to take his place. The Code Commission 
was asked to declare whether the supplying priest may validly 
and licitly witness marriages before his approval by the Ordinary. 
The Commission answered that the supplying priest can do so 
before approval as long as the Ordinary to whom the designation 
of the priest has been made known has not provided otherwise 
(July 14, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 527). 

When a vacancy of a parish occurs, the local Ordinary is to 
appoint a temporary administrator (vicarius @conomus) as soon 
as possible. Before the appointment of the administrator, un- 
less other provisions have been made by the Ordinary, the as- 
sistant priest, or the first of them where there are several, or the 
nearest pastor when there is no assistant, is to take over the 
government of the parish, and, if the vacancy is as yet unknown 
to the Ordinary, inform him at once (Canon 472). This ad- 
ministrator has all the rights and duties of a pastor (Canon 473, 
$1). Doubt was raised whether the administrator has authority 
to delegate a specified priest to witness a specified marriage. 
The Code Commission (May 20, 1923) answered that he has the 
authority. At the same time, the Code Commission was asked 
to declare whether a vicar coadjutor (1.e., a priest appointed by 
the Ordinary to assist a pastor who is unable to take care of the 
parish because of old age, mental trouble, blindness, or some 
other permanent infirmity) has authority to delegate a specified 
priest for a specified marriage. The Commission replied that 
Canon 475, § 2, gives the answer. There we read: ‘The vicar 
coadjutor who takes the place of the pastor in all affairs of the 
parish has all the rights and duties of a pastor, with the exception 
of the application of the Mass for the congregation, which obliga- 
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tion rests with the pastor. If, however, he has only part of the 
pastoral duties to attend to, his rights and obligations must be 
learned from his letters of appointment.”” The Code Commission 
wishes to say that the vicar coadjutor of a pastor who is given 
complete charge over the parish in all temporal and spiritual 
affairs acquires thereby full parochial rights with its consequent 
duties, can witness marriage in virtue of his office, and delegate 
other priests as though he were the pastor of the parish. 


Delegation and Subdelegation 


Pastors and other priests who have full parochial charge over 
a parish witness marriages in their own right (7.e., in virtue of the 
office they hold). They can delegate a specified priest for a 
specified marriage, and in addition can give the delegated priest 
the right to subdelegate (Code Commission, December 28, 1927; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, 62). Assistant priests can be given, as we 
saw above, general delegation for all marriages in the parish to 
which they are attached, and they may obtain that delegation 
either by diocesan statute or by concession of the Ordinary or of 
the pastor. The rule of law on subdelegation is that one who 
has delegation ad universalitatem causarum (1.e., for all business 
of a certain kind), can subdelegate another priest for individual 
cases. The assistants, therefore, who have received general 
delegation for marriages in the parish to which they are appointed, 
can delegate a specified priest for a specified marriage, as was de- 
clared by the Code Commission, December 28, 1927 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XX, 61). There was no need for declaring this point if the 
authority to witness marriages is governed by the rules on ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. However, inasmuch as commentators on 
the Code were not unanimous on the point that witnessing 
marriages (which is not strictly speaking an act of jurisdiction) 
followed the rules of the Code on jurisdiction, the Commission 
settled the uncertainty by its decision. 


Delegation to Witness Marriage Must Be Withheld until 
Free State of Parties Has Been Ascertuined 


Canon 1096, § 2, prescribes: ‘The pastor and the local Ordi- 
nary shall not give permission to another priest to assist at a mar- 
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riage until after all that the law requires for the establishing of 
the free state of the parties has been performed.”’ 

The free state of the parties (7.e., the absence of all impedi- 
ments that would make the marriage invalid or illicit) must, by 
precept of Canon 1020, be ascertained by the pastor who has the 
right to witness the marriage. The same Canon states that the 
local Ordinary should prescribe special rules or norms according 
to which the pastor is to investigate whether there is anything 
against the valid and licit celebration of marriage in the case of 
the couple that intend to get married. All commentators on the 
law of the Code agree that this duty is very grave. If the pastor 
has one or more assistant priests, he may commit the investiga- 
tion to them; but if they are inexperienced he must direct them, 
for he as pastor is responsible for the valid and licit contracting 
of marriage in his parish. If the parties reasonably request to 
be married in another parish church and he gives permission to 
another pastor to marry them, or if he delegates another priest to 
marry them in his own parish church, he is not relieved of the 
obligation to ascertain the free state of the parties, for Canon 1020 
puts this responsibility on the pastor who by law has the right 
to marry the couple. 

The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, in its Instruction 
of July 4, 1921 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XIII, 348), reminds pastors of 
their grave obligation to make diligent inquiry about the freedom 
of the parties to marry, and to withhold permission to contract 
marriage unless morally certain that there is no impediment to a 
valid and licit marriage. Without that certainty, they may 
not witness a marriage even for the purpose of preventing the 
couple from living in concubinage or contracting a civil marriage. 
Special caution is urged by the Sacred Congregation concerning 
marriages of workingmen who but recently have come from other 
countries. When little or nothing is known about the persons 
to be married, it will be necessary to get information about them 
from the place of their former domicile and other-places where 
they have lived for some time. If the pastor is not certain about 
their freedom to marry, he must request his own Ordinary to get 
the required information from the Chancery Offices of other 
dioceses where the parties have lived before coming to his parish. 
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Canonical Requirements for Licit Assistance at Marriage 
by Ordinary or Pastor 


The requirements for licit assistance at marriage by Ordinary 
or pastor are laid down in the three sections of Canon 1097. 

$1. The pastor or the local Ordinary assists licitly at marriages 
under the following conditions: 

(1) after he has legitimately ascertained the free state of the 
contracting parties, according to the rules of law; 

(2) after he has ascertained that at least one of the parties 
has a domicile, or quasi-domicile, or one month’s residence in 
the place of marriage. In the case of vagi (that is to say, if one 
at least is a vagus), it suffices that they are actually staying in 
the place; 

(3) if neither party is subject to the pastor or the local Ordinary 
under the provisions of the preceding paragraph, the permission 
to assist at the marriage must be obtained from the pastor or 
local Ordinary of the parish or diocese where either party has a 
domicile or quasi-domicile or has resided one month, unless there 
is question of vagi who are actually travelling and who have no 
place of sojourn anywhere, or unless there exists a grave necessity 
for the immediate celebration of the marriage which excuses 
asking for the permission. 

§ 2. In every case it shall be the rule that the marriage is to 
be contracted before the pastor of the bride, unless a just reason 
excuses. Marriages of parties belonging to different Catholic 
Rites shall be contracted in the presence of the pastor of the 
groom and according to the ceremonies of his Rite, unless a 
particular law rules otherwise. 

§3. The pastor who assists at marriages without the per- 
mission required by law does not become the rightful owner of 
the stole fee but must forward it to the proper pastor of the con- 
tracting parties. 

The first requisite for licitly witnessing a marriage is that the 
pastor—or the Ordinary, if he wishes to witness a marriage him- 
self—make the proper investigation concerning the free state of 
the parties about which we spoke above. 

At the very first questioning of the parties it should be settled 
whether they have a right to be married by the pastor whom 
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they approach concerning their intended marriage. Ordinarily, 
when the pastor finds out that the bride does not live in his parish 
or has not lived there long enough (i.e., at least one month), he 
should direct them to the pastor who by law is entitled to witness 
the marriage. If both bride and groom are unknown to the 
pastor, it is not sufficient that they state that they, or one of 
them, belong to his parish. Before he does anything else, he 
will have to get some general information about the parties and 
verify it through independent sources. If he is not entitled to 
witness the marriage, he is not obliged to institute the investiga- 
tion about their free state. 

There is no need of explaining here what is meant by domicile 
and quasi-domicile, because Canons 92-95 of the Code are fairly 
explicit in the explanation of these terms. Attention may be 
drawn to the fact that young people under the age of twenty-one 
years share the domicile of their parents or guardians; it is the 
so-called necessary or legal domicile. After seven years of age, 
children may acquire a quasi-domicile of their own (cfr. Canon 
93, § 2). 

A sojourn of one month’s duration in a parish, even if the party 
has a domicile or quasi-domicile in another parish, gives the pastor 
the right to witness the marriage provided the month is com- 
pleted before the marriage shall take place. The actual staying 
for one month must be the month before the marriage; if the 
person leaves the parish a few days before the month’s sojourn 
is completed, he loses the right to be married in that parish. If 
after having stayed in a parish for a month a person then moves 
to other places for three weeks, the former sojourn of one month 
is no longer considered for the purpose of determining the right 
to get married in that parish, as was decided by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments, January 28, 1916 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
VIII, 64). 

For the marriage of vagi (i.e., persons who have nowhere a 
domicile or quasi-domicile), there are the following regulations 
in the Code. Canon 1032 prescribes that the pastor shall never 
assist at the marriage of vagi, except in a case of necessity, with- 
out first referring the matter to his Ordinary, or to a priest dele- 
gated by the Ordinary, and receiving permission to witness the 
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marriage. Vagi are subject to the jurisdiction of the Ordinary 
in whose diocese they actually stay, and they are subject to the 
parochial autho:iiy of the pastor in whose parish they are stay- 
ing as transients; but, as we saw, the pastor may not assist at 
their marriage without first consulting his Ordinary and getting 
permission from him. Though a person has been staying in a 
parish for a month, he is a vagus in Canon Law if he has nowhere 
a domicile or quasi-domicile, as is evident from Canon 91. If 
then it is said in Canon 1097, § 1, n. 2, that a pastor is competent 
to witness the marriage if one of the parties has stayed in his 
parish for a month prior to the marriage, it must be understood 
of those persons who have a domicile or quasi-domicile in some 
place, and are now only temporarily away from such domicile. 
The regulations concerning vagi apply even if only one of the 
contracting parties is a vagus. The reason for the special rules 
concerning the marriages of vagi is the great difficulty of ascer- 
taining their freedom from all impediments that would render the 
matriage either illicit or invalid. That reason holds true in 
cases also where only one of the contracting parties is a vagus. 
The law itself does not distinguish between marriages of two 


vagi and marriages of a vagus and a domiciled person, but re- 
quires the pastor to get permission from his Ordinary for the 
marriages of all vagz. 


Permission for Licit Assistance at Marriage 


Canon 1097, §1, n. 3, reads: “If neither party is subject to 
the pastor or the local Ordinary under the provisions of the pre- 
ceding paragraph (through domicile, quasi-domicile, one month’s 
residence), the permission to assist at the marriage must be ob- 
tained from the pastor or local Ordinary of the parish or diocese 
where either party has a domicile, quasi-domicile or one month’s 
residence, unless there exists a grave necessity for the immediate 
celebration of the marriage which excuses from asking for the 
permission.” 

Ten years’ residence in the same diocese but in various places 
and parishes constitutes a diocesan domicile; six months’ residence 
in the same diocese but in various places or parishes constitutes a 
diocesan quasi-domicile. Furthermore, both may be acquired 
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(like the ordinary domicile and quasi-domicile) by moving into a 
diocese or parish with the intention of staying there permanently 
(domicile) or for the greater part of the year (quasi-domicile) ; 
and when such intention is proved by facts and circumstances, 
one acquires domicile or quasi-domicile from the very beginning 
of the residence. Diocesan domicile and quasi-domicile were 
introduced by the Code of Canon Law; formerly one had to re- 
side in the same place or parish to acquire domicile and quasi- 
domicile. 

When neither party belongs to his parish by domicile, quasi- 
domicile, or one month’s residence, the pastor needs the permis- 
sion of the pastor of either bride or groom (we suppose that or- 
dinarily the bishop will not give the permission but direct the 
petitioner to the pastor entitled in law to witness the marriage) 
before he may licitly witness the marriage. If he violates this 
rule, Canon 1097, §3, forbids him to retain the stole fee, and 
commands him to give it to the proper pastor of the contracting 
parties. According to the teaching of Cardinal Gasparri (‘‘De 
Matrimonio,”’ II, n. 996), the stole fee would have to be given to 
the pastor of the bride; and if she has two proper pastors, one of 
her domicile and another of her quasi-domicile, he thinks that 
the stole fee should be divided between the two proper pastors 
analogous to the division of the stole fee in funerals (the so-called 
parochial portion when the funeral takes place outside the proper 
parish or parishes of the deceased), according to Canon 1236, § 2. 
In an exceptional case when grave necessity justifies a pastor to 
witness a marriage of strangers without getting the permission 
of the proper pastor, and in another extraordinary case when one 
of the parties has nowhere a domicile, quasi-domicile, or a month’s 
residence but has been continually travelling from place to place 
(a vagus in the strict sense of the term), there is no question of 
remitting the stole fee to another pastor. 


Marriage to Be Contracted in the Parish of the Bride 


Canon 1097, § 2, prescribes that in every case it is to be the 
rule that the marriage be celebrated before the pastor of the bride, 
unless a just reason excuses. The law that permits marriage in 
the proper parish of the groom for ‘‘a just reason,”’ is subject to 
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conflicting claims between pastors when the parties belong to 
different parishes. Wherefore it would be best if the diocesan 
statutes or ordinances were to insist that the pastor of the groom 
submit the reason why the parties prefer the parish of the groom 
to the judgment of the Ordinary. 

When the bride is a non-Catholic, it is controverted among 
canonists whether the rule of Canon 1097, § 2, applies. Some 
say that the law means all marriages (“in every case, etc.”’); 
others are of the opinion that mixed and disparate marriages 
should be contracted in the parish of the Catholic party, whether 
the man or the woman be the Catholic. It seems to us that 
Canon 1097 does not refer to non-Catholics in any way. ‘The 
parochus sponse’’ does not mean the pastor of a non-Catholic, 
for nowhere in the Code is the Catholic pastor considered the 
pastor of the non-Catholics in the district of his parish; at most, 
Canon 1350, § 1, says that the local Ordinaries and the pastors 
should take an interest for the love of God in the souls of the 
non-Catholics in their respective territories. The Canons of 
the Code are for Catholics exclusively, unless some of them 
specifically mention non-Catholics in reference to things in which 
they come into contact with Catholics. Father Schenk, J.C.D., 
in his dissertation on ‘‘Mixed and Disparate Marriages,’’ speaks 
of a custom in many dioceses of the United States of having the 
marriage always in the parish of the Catholic party when the 
other is a non-Catholic. We have no exact information about 
such custom, but whatever the custom of the diocese or the 
statutes or ordinances prescribe in the matter should be followed, 
for unquestionably the law is not clear on the point. 

















The Ears of the Pupil 
By Pau E. CampBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


Is the school of to-day hearing-conscious? There are signs 
that there is a developing awareness among educators of the 
physical handicap suffered by those who have a low degree of 
hearing acuity. In 1928 there were but twelve cities in the 
United States that had inaugurated programs designed to care 
for the hard-of-hearing. Three years later, in 1931, the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard-of-Hearing reported 
that eighty-three cities had organized classes for hard-of-hearing 
children. Among these were fifteen cities in Wisconsin, eleven 
in Massachusetts, and eight in New York. The movement goes 
on apace. The public at large and school systems generally 
have taken up the challenge of this physical handicap. 

It is true that because of the expense involved the parish 
school system will experience difficulty in handling the problem 
independently. Modern machinery developed to test hearing 
cannot be included in the budget of single schools. The testing 
of hearing is a social service of the very highest order, and it is 
correct to assume that the expense of extending this service to 
the community will be borne by the community. A city that 
inaugurates a program for the testing of hearing will insist that 
this service be extended to all the children of the city or com- 
munity in accordance with their need. This is the common prac- 
tice. A practical testing program calls upon all those in close 
contact with children to report cases of defective hearing. It be- 
comes at once evident that the best procedure is to establish 
easily accessible testing units in the large centers of population. 
Where there are no large cities in vast areas, it is possible for a 
State Department of Education to arrange for the transportation 
of group audiometers from point to point as requested. This is 
precisely the procedure planned in Pennsylvania for 1940-1941. 

Who are the hard-of-hearing? We commonly understand the 
term to include only those who hear with difficulty. The pro- 
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fessional sense of the term is stricter, and is commonly taken to 
include those who have completely lost their hearing after having 
learned speech. We may refer to the last-mentioned group as 
the ‘‘deafened.”” But the method of instruction employed for 
them makes it accurate to include them with those who are hard- 
of-hearing in the ordinary acceptation of the term. Those who 
learn speech through hearing will not need speech development 
if they later lose their hearing. They will need speech reading 
and speech education that they may retain the speech they have 
already learned, and that they may, despite their handicap, 
understand readily the speech of others. 

In 1931 the White House Conference reported the estimate of 
Fowler and Fletcher that there were 3,000,000 hard-of-hearing 
persons in the United States. The estimate was based on a 
sampling of conditions in a number of cities. This estimate may 
not be accurate; some schoolmen view skeptically all reports 
that reveal large percentages of children as hard-of-hearing. 
We may concede that certain factors show the estimate to be in- 
accurate, but the problem presented is a serious one. Norris 
estimates that 80 per cent of the deafness of late life could have 
been cured if it had been taken in time. There has existed an 
unfortunate indifference on the part of parents to such important 
indications as frequent earache, running ears, imperfect speech, 
or the habitual request to have repeated what has been said. 
Here are a number of indications that point to a loss of hearing. 
A slight hearing defect is not obvious, but where there are definite 
signs that indicate a loss of hearing measures should be taken to 
cure the condition and to prevent its further development. 
There is a tremendous inertia on the part of elders generally 
in submitting their own physical defects or sicknesses to the 
attention of a qualified physician. Nature gives to parents an 
instinct of solicitude for children that should prompt them to in- 
sist that a child of theirs be taken to a competent doctor at the 
first indication of ear trouble. The loss is not alone to the indi- 
vidual or to the family; society itself has a stake in the matter. 
Plain common sense demands that provision be made, at the ex- 
pense of the individual or at the expense of the State, for the 
early detection of hearing defects. 
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We cannot stress too much the need for developing an ade- 
quate program for discovering hard-of-hearing children. Partial 
deafness is usually a progressive condition. It is obvious that 
foreign bodies, introduced into a child’s ear and allowed to re- 
main there, will eventually cause serious trouble. The clinics of 
Rochester, New York, report finding such foreign bodies as 
“beads, sticks of wood, glass tubing, macaroni, beans, wheat, 
peanuts, rice, oats, grape seeds, paper and cotton wads, flies both 
dead and alive, spiders, and stones.” It is not necessary to call 
upon the help of an ear specialist to remove bodies of this type 
from the ear. Any competent physician can do that. If the 
child begins to suffer a perceptible loss of hearing, immediate ex- 
amination and treatment is indicated. Failure to discover in- 
vading foreign bodies will result in serious loss of hearing. The 
mere removal of dirt, wax and foreign particles from the ear is 
often sufficient to clear up a condition that may result in a serious 
impairment of hearing. 

The general disregard of the common cold is difficult to under- 
stand. Parents, other members of the family, and teachers 
sometimes show little solicitude for a child thus afflicted. We 
agree with Fowler that “there is really no such thing as an ordi- 
nary cold.’ Only too often ear specialists find a definite connec- 
tion between progressive deafness and successive colds. It is 
doubtful whether one’s hearing, after a severe cold, ever recovers 
its former acuity. Repeated colds and repeated attacks of sin- 
usitis certainly diminish the patient’s hearing acuity. Drastic 
measures must be taken to arrest and to cure conditions of this 
type. This is no plea for promiscuous operations on the ears or 
noses of children. Fowler insists that the aim of all treatment 
should be to restore the sinuses of the nose and ear to normal. 
This treatment will preserve to the child the highest possible de- 
gree of hearing acuity. 

Let us have done with the heresy that accepts catarrhal con- 
ditions in given individuals as a part of their original constitu- 
tions. Here is a species of fatalism that should find no place in 
parental philosophy. Medicine offers a cure and a positive pre- 
vention of physical defects that may seriously handicap the child 
in later life. A word should be said of the curative property of 
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natural sunlight. The mysterious common cold frequently 
yields to its benign influence. Teachers as well as parents must 
remember that children need an abundance of sunlight. The 
sunlight treatments offered by modern science are an effective 
substitute. Outdoor play on sunshiny days even in winter ex- 
poses the child, properly clothed, to no hazard to his health. 
Care for the general physical condition will prevent the recur- 
rence of colds. Neither a child nor an adult can build up strong 
resistance in the face of late hours, irregular feeding, improper 
food, or disturbed emotional conditions. Do we give any atten- 
tion to emotional disturbance as a factor affecting health? The 
doctor knows the part played by this factor; the school and the 
home should have more regard for it. 

The teacher must be alert to discover children who fail to do 
normal work in school because of a deficiency in hearing. Where 
there are no periodic ear examinations, the teacher must rely 
upon her own efforts. It is not too much to say that the teacher 
is frequently in a better position than the parent to discover the 
beginnings of this particular physical handicap. She should 
not ignore the signs of defective hearing. If the pupil suffers 
frequently from earache or running ears, the teacher can at least 
recommend curative measures. Poor achievement in school 
work may indicate a hearing deficiency. Stupid expression, 
imperfect speech, poor spelling, frequent asking that questions 
be repeated, may be traceable not to a lack of intelligence but 
simply to a lack of hearing. The odd turning of one side of the 
head in the direction of the speaker is often more than a mere 
mannerism. ‘Those who have experience with the hard-of-hear- 
ing know the look of peculiar intentness that marks such sufferers. 

The teacher will insist upon an ear examination of children 
who give these and similar indications of a lack of hearing acuity. 
If modern equipment for testing is not available, she may make 
use of the simple watch-tick test. In this test an Ingersoll 
watch is used. The teacher knows that the normal hearing per- 
son can hear its tick at forty-eight inches, and will thus be able 
to form some estimate of the child’s hearing. The watch is 
slowly withdrawn further and further from the child’s ear until 
he ceases to hear it. The number of inches at which he can 
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hear the tick indicates his percentage of normal hearing. Sub- 
jective factors may interfere with the accuracy of the test, but 
it will at least reveal a hearing difficulty if one exists. The vari- 
ous uses of audiometers are more objective. These machines 
are roughly of two types: one uses the human voice, the other 
uses electrical vibration. Among the latter type the modern 
6-A audiometer is perhaps the best. Of its advantages we note 
only these: (a) a record of hearing acuity by air conduction and 
by bone conduction is provided; (b) it is so accurate that follow- 
ing tests show gain or loss in hearing acuity; (c) weighing less 
than twenty-five pounds, it is easily transported and easily 
operated by either an AC or DC system. 

The teacher who does not have access to the modern audiome- 
ter, or who does not have even an Ingersoll watch at her serv- 
ice, is not lost. The whispering test, perhaps the oldest of all, 
can be employed. In this test the lungs of the tester are emptied 
of all normal air and the residual air is then employed in a dis- 
tinct whisper. The tester stands at a distance of twenty feet 
from the subject. The subject is to repeat what is said. If he 
cannot do this, the tester comes successively closer in repeated 
tests until the subject can repeat the words whispered. If what 
is said can be repeated at twelve, the tester gives a rating of 12-20. 
There are possible inaccuracies in this test, chiefly because of the 
difference in voices, but there is possible some determination of 
the seriousness of the problem. 

How shall we classify the hard-of-hearing? Authorities differ 
on this point. There is definiteness in the classification of G. De 
La Bat. He classifies as “‘slightly hard-of-hearing’’ those who 
have a hearing loss of 10 to 25 percent. All are agreed that this 
group should stay in regular classes and be seated in the front of 
the room. In the “moderately hard-of-hearing’’ he places those 
of a hearing loss of from 25 to 50 per cent. It is correct procedure 
for them to remain in the regular school, but they should in addi- 
tion attend a speech-reading class. His third classification, the 
“definitely hard-of-hearing,” includes all with a hearing loss of 
from 50 to 75 percent. Pupils with so marked a handicap must 
be placed in a special school or class and receive all their instruc- 
tion from a special teacher. 
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It is not within our present province to treat of the correct 
procedure in the teaching of those pupils who are definitely hard- 
of-hearing. In many respects the school situation is exactly 
similar to that encountered in the education of deaf children. 
The special school or class and the special teacher required for 
them may well form the subject of a separate paper. 

But what of De La Bat’s second group, the moderately hard- 
of-hearing, with a hearing loss of from 25 to 50 per cent? They 
need a speech-reading class. In this class they are taught to 
read the speech of others that they may understand satisfactorily 
all that is said to them in the classroom. The procedure aims to 
develop definite skills. A teacher skilled in speech-reading must 
give them special instruction during certain hours of the school 
day. It is at times feasible to excuse them from certain special 
subjects in which they display no interest or ability. There is a 
danger that the hard-of-hearing will develop an abnormal voice 
quality unless they receive help in maintaining their speech. 
They do not stand in need of the speech development demanded 
by the deaf, but they need aid in maintaining normal voice 
quality. This we call speech education. 

“It is possible,” says the White House Conference of 1931, 
“for teachers who are otherwise adequately prepared to receive 
sufficient training to teach lip-reading to hard-of-hearing children 
in a six weeks’ course of recognized standing, or a college exten- 
sion course of eighty to one hundred hours.”” Other authorities 
agree that we do not need for this group the expert teachers re- 
quired to teach the deaf. They ask for ‘‘an intelligent, sym- 
pathetic woman, qualified as a grade teacher, who can take a few 
months of specialized training in just the lip-reading side of the 
work.”’ Others claim, however, that inefficient instruction has 
resulted from the employment of unqualified instructors, and 
ask that the teacher of the hard-of-hearing spend half a year or 
more in study. On the practical side, we find that it is difficult 
to require qualified grade teachers to spend additional time in 
preparation for the work of teaching the hard-of-hearing. Suc- 
cessful experience as a teacher of normal children is an ideal 
background for the teacher of these abnormal children. Heck 
indicates that the successful classroom teacher cannot function 
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effectively in the new situation without at least one year of ap- 
prenticeship in supervised teaching of the hard-of-hearing. 

There remains the problem of adjusting the school program to 
children with minor hearing losses, the slightly hard-of-hearing, 
ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. To function effectively they 
need to develop a certain degree of skill in speech-reading. The 
home can be of great help here. The teacher may be in a posi- 
tion to impress upon parents that they should speak slowly and 
distinctly when addressing the handicapped child. This applies 
also to other members of the household; avoiding undue haste 
and all indistinct utterances, they should face the child when 
speaking to him. All members of the teaching staff should be 
aware of their opportunity to help the hard-of-hearing child. 
This attention to his difficulty must be given without ostentation 
lest it be a source of offense or discouragement. Those who are 
but slightly hard-of-hearing resent segregation from the normal 
classroom group. The wholehearted codperation of all who 
teach the handicapped child, formally or informally, can assist 
in developing a self-supporting, self-respecting individual. 

The classroom teacher will so seat the hard-of-hearing pupil 
during recitation that he can watch the lips of the children re- 
citing and of the teacher teaching. The ideal position is towards 
the front on the window side of the room so that the pupil in his 
attempts at lip-reading will not be forced to face the light. A 
marked defect in one ear may outweigh the factor of facing away 
from the light. The teacher develops the more or less automatic 
habit of standing where the best light will fall upon her face. 
She encourages the pupil to watch the face of the teacher when- 
ever she is talking to the class. It is likewise easy for the teacher 
to develop a habit of giving all important instructions from a 
position which is close to the child. Loud tones or exaggerated 
lip movements serve no purpose and may give offense. The 
handicapped pupil on his part easily develops the habit of turn- 
ing to face children who are taking part in class activities. 

The solution of the problem demands tact and earnest work 
on the part of the teacher. Principals will place the hard-of- 
hearing child, when possible, under teachers who speak slowly 
and enunciate well. There is a tendency to overestimate the 
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hearing efficiency of a child thus handicapped, because he ap- 
pears to understand routine instructions with great ease. He 
has no difficulty with familiar pronouncements, and apparently 
hears quite well in many situations. We must not disregard the 
objective evidence of the audiometer; we must remember that 
he is hearing at the expense of a greater effort than the normal 
child expends. This concentration tires him and his attention 
flags at times. The prudent teacher knows of his difficulty in 
keeping his mind fixed upon his work. The school procedure 
guards against the hazard of inaccurate diction and a dull monoto- 
nous voice, to which a hearing loss exposes its victim. The 
teacher will encourage such a pupil to speak clearly at all times 
and develop in him a speech-conscious attitude that will guard 
him against the speech defects that are the common penalty of 
the hearing loss. An interest in music, especially participation 
in vocal music, and a strong active interest in all language ac- 
tivities will do much to preserve a normal voice quality and ac- 
curate diction. The teacher will never miss an opportunity to 
have the hard-of-hearing pupil participate in plays and other 
activities that involve speech. 

We must never lose sight of the psychology of the hard-of- 
hearing. The child thus handicapped is sensitive, is conscious 
to some degree of his lack of ability to respond as other children 
do, and in his effort to compensate may resort to anti-social acts 
merely to gain attention. The school program that invites him 
to maximum participation in all activities guards against this 
anti-social pitfall. Under the best conditions he tends to be- 
come an introvert; the school must exert pressure towards ex- 
troversion. Teachers and principals will watch him carefully 
that he does not withdraw from the group. He must not be 
permitted to suffer a personal reaction as a direct result of his 
impaired hearing. Again we stress the prudence and tact that is 
called for; no part of the procedure employed should direct his 
attention to his physical defect. 

On the physical side, teachers and school nurses should be 
vigilant in noting the possible recurrence of common colds and 
all throat and nose infections. These sicknesses lie at the base 
of the physical defect in hearing, and will certainly aggravate it. 
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They should receive medical attention as soon as possible. At 
least once a year, let an individual audiometer test determine the 
exact status of the pupil’s hearing. 

The slightly hard-of-hearing are mentally normal children, 
and the process of their education must not be made abnormal. 
They do their best work when attending regular classes in con- 
tact with hearing children. Only a very marked deficiency in 
hearing will justify placement with the deaf. The unnatural 
speech of the deaf exposes them to a definite hazard; the slower 
school progress of the deaf presents no challenge to them. 





Answers to Questions 


Catholic Baptism Not to Be Given to Infants without 
the Consent of the Parents 


Question: A Catholic grandmother, seeing that the mother of the 
infant neglected to have the child baptized by a Catholic priest because 
she did not want any trouble with her non-Catholic husband, had oc- 
casion to be alone with the infant and baptized it. Now, was it morally 
right for the grandmother to do this? If she had secretly taken the in- 
fant to the parish church, would the priest have had a right to baptize 
the child? Please explain the law on the point. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 750, § 2, rules that outside the danger of death 
an infant may be baptized if the parents or at least one of them 
consent to the baptism, provided there is guarantee of its Catholic 
education. From that law it is evident that an infant may not 
be baptized in the Catholic Church if neither the father nor the 
mother consents, nor moreover, even if they consent, but there is 
no guarantee of its Catholic education. Long ago Pope Benedict 
XIV taught in his Constitution “‘Postremo mense,” February 28, 
1747 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,” II, 62), that by the law of nature 
children are under the care of their parents as long as they cannot 
provide for themselves, and therefore it would be as great a 
breach of natural justice to baptize infants against the will of the 
parents as to baptize an adult against his own will. 

In the Middle Ages there were instances, as Ayrinhac points out 
(‘‘De Sacramentis,’’ n. 20), in which Catholics more zealous than 
discreet baptized the children of infidels, particularly of Jews, 
without consulting the parents. St. Thomas Aquinas condemned 
this practice as contrary to the tradition of the Church, involving 
the violation of parental rights and leading to profanations of the 
sacramental character. 

Pope Benedict XIV, in the above-mentioned Constitution, 
does indeed say that an infant may be baptized in the Catholic 
Church if the Catholic grandfather wants the infant baptized. 
He is speaking of the children of Hebrew parents. Since in those 
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days there were not a few Catholic theologians who thought that 
the Church had the right to force the Jews to have their children 
baptized in the Catholic Church, this opinion of Pope Benedict 
XIV is not surprising. The Code of Canon Law gives no right to 
Catholic grandparents to have grandchildren baptized against 
the will of the parents. 

From what we have said, it is evident that the Catholic grand- 
mother had no right to baptize the infant, not only because the 
law of the Code does not permit baptism of infants without the 
consent of the parents (or of at least one of them), but also be- 
cause Canon Law does not permit lay persons to baptize except 
in danger of death when the authorized minister of the Church is 
not present. It follows further that if the grandmother had car- 
ried the infant to the parish church, and the priest had ascertained 
that she had brought the infant for baptism without the consent 
of the parents, the priest would not have been permitted to bap- 
tize the child. 

In his Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, Decem- 
ber 31, 1929 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 49), the late Holy Father 
Pope Pius XI, of happy memory, discusses the question whether 
the right of the parents over the education of their children is 
prior to the right of the civil government. While the Church 
does urge the Catholic parents (or the Catholic parent, when the 
other is a non-Catholic) to have infants baptized within a few 
days after birth, she does not baptize them against the will of the 
parents. The Holy Father teaches that the family has by the law 
of the Creator the first right and duty to educate the children, and 
this right is prior to the right of any country or nation, and no 
power on earth may infringe upon that right. The Sovereign 
Pontiff quotes with approbation the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Oregon School Case (June 1, 1925), which decreed: 
“The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments 
in this Union repose excludes any general power of the State to 
standardize its children by forcing them to accept instruction from 
public teachers only. The child is not the mere creature of the 
State; those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the 
right coupled with the high duty to educate and prepare him for 
additional duties.” 
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Pastor’s Part in the Procedure for Declaration 
of Nullity of Marriage 


Question: What are the duties of the pastor when a parishioner in- 
forms him that his marriage seems to be invalid, and that he wants to 
get a declaration of nullity from the diocesan tribunal? Has he any- 
thing to do with the case, and should he obtain some information about 
the facts in the case? Or is it best to tell the parishioner that this is a 
matter to be decided by the ecclesiastical authorities of the diocese, and 
therefore direct him to the Chancery Office? 


PASTOR. 


Answer: If the parties are still living together or at least have 
not been civilly separated or divorced, and there is a possibility 
of having the marriage validated (assuming that it was invalid 
through some diriment impediment, or lack of proper consent, 
or non-observance of the ecclesiastical form of marriage), the 
pastor should try to induce the parties to have the marriage rec- 
tified, if it would be desirable. For the Church desires, not to 
break up families, but rather to keep them together. The law of 
the Code in Canon 1965 prescribes that the judge should try to in- 
duce the parties to have the marriage rectified if it is possible to 
validate it. 

Whether the priest should get information about the reason 
alleged for the invalidity of the marriage, is not stated anywhere 
in the Code of Canon Law. Practically, it is best that he abstain 
from all comment on what the party has to say and not offer any 
opinion about the probability of obtaining a declaration of nullity. 
If, however, the statements made by the party indicate clearly 
that there is no reasonable ground for a declaration of nullity, 
the person may be told so. However, if the party is determined 
to go to the diocesan tribunal, nobody should interfere, for Catho- 
lics have a right to do so; they are not obliged to abide by the 
opinion of the pastor or any other priest they consult, because 
the decision rests with the competent diocesan authorities. The 
party should be directed to the Chancery Office where he will be 
informed how he can get into touch with the diocesan tribunal. 
It is proper that the pastor give the party a letter of introduction 
for the purpose of identification, so that the tribunal may know 
to whom to turn when they want information on the character 
of the party and of the witnesses proposed by him. 
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In some diocesan tribunals it is customary to conduct a pre- 
liminary hearing of the parties to ascertain whether there is any 
probable cause for invalidity of the marriage. If the party’s con- 
tention is not entirely futile, he should be instructed how to intro- 
duce his case to the court by the Jzbellus (the bill of complaint 
against the marriage). This is the first formal step in the pro- 
cedure of the trial of marriage cases. The party needs the as- 
sistance of an advocate to present a correct Jibellus to the tri- 
bunal. Nobody can act as advocate unless he is approved as such 
by the Ordinary. Usually each diocese has a number of approved 
advocates (in the United States priests only are, as a rule, ap- 
proved as advocates in marriage cases), and the party may select 
one of them or ask the court to appoint one for him. 

Before the tribunal decides whether the petition for the trial 
of a marriage is to be admitted, the pastor may be requested by the 
court to furnish information about the petitioner; later on the 
court will doubtless request information concerning the witnesses 
from his parish. 


Pastor’s Permission for Funeral Services Held in Another 
Parish and the Funeral Fee 


Question: If a pastor gives permission for a Funeral Mass and serv- 
ices to be had in another parish, does the law entitle him to a share of 
the funeral offerings? PASTOR. 


Answer: Canon 462, n. 5, includes funeral services of his 
parishioners among the functions reserved to the pastor, “‘nisi 
aliud jure caveatur’’ (unless it is otherwise provided in individual 
Canons). Canon 1216, § 1, prescribes: ‘The church to which 
the body is to be taken is by ordinary law the proper parish church 
of the deceased, unless the deceased has legitimately chosen an- 
other church for his funeral.’’ Concerning the right of the faithful 
to choose freely any church for the funeral services and any 
Catholic cemetery for their burial, Canon 1223 reads: ‘‘Unless 
they are explicitly forbidden by law, all the faithful may choose a 
church for their funeral, as well as a cemetery for their burial. 
In this free choice of church or cemetery wives, as also children 
who have reached the age of puberty, are entirely independent 
of the authority of husband and father.’”” And Canon 1224 con- 
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tinues: ““The free choice of a church or cemetery for their funeral 
is forbidden to the following: (1) to children who have not 
reached the age of puberty (fourteen years), but the parents or 
guardians may even after the death of these children make the 
choice; (2) to professed religious of any rank or dignity, unless 
they are bishops.”’ 

When no choice has been made by adults before their death, 
the funeral is regularly to be conducted by that parish church to 
which they belonged. If the members of the family of the de- 
ceased desire to have the funeral services conducted from another 
parish church and approach the pastor about the matter, it is 
best for him to accede to their wishes, should they have any valid 
reason, for any kindness shown them in the hour of sorrow will 
be greatly appreciated, and any possible antagonism or dislike 
that some members of the family may have had for their pastor 
will be lessened considerably or even turned to admiration by his 
sympathetic kindness in the hour of trouble. 

Concerning the proper pastor’s share of funeral ellesings, when 
the funeral services take place in another church, Canon 1236 
prescribes that the proper pastor shall receive the parochial por- 
tion of the funeral offerings, unless the particular law ordains 
otherwise. The general law of the Church does not determine 
the amount due to the proper pastor. Canon 1237, § 3, pre- 
scribes: ‘“The share of the parochial portion is to be fixed by the 
diocesan schedule; if the parochial church of the deceased and the 
funeral church belong to two different dioceses, the share of the 
parochial portion is to be reckoned according to the schedule of 
the diocese where the funeral takes place.”’ The regulation of the 
Code on this matter is not new in Canon Law; it dates back to 
the Middle Ages and is frequently dealt with in the Law of the 
Decretals, the Papal Constitutions, and decisions of the Roman 
Congregations. 


Careless Catholics and Ecclesiastical Burial 


Question: What does Canon Law say about a very careless Catholic 
who has openly neglected the practice of his religion? If he receives 
the Last Sacraments in a conscious condition, is such a person entitled 
to a Mass of Requiem and all the other rites of Christian burial? What 
about scandal in the case? PASTOR. 
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Answer: Canon 1240, § 1, enumerating the persons who must 
be denied ecclesiastical burial unless before their death they gave 
some signs of repentance, mentions public and manifest sinners. 
Canonists and moralists agree that under the name of public sin- 
ners come those who are generally known to have practically 
given up the practice of the Faith, and seldom or never receive 
the Sacraments or attend Mass. Ordinarily it would seem strange 
to Catholics who care for their religion if persons are carried to 
the church and have sacred rites performed over them who, while 
living and able to go, habitually stayed away from our sacred 
rites and from the divine bond of union, the Eucharistic table. 

It is evident from Canon 1240 that those who give some sign of 
repentance before death are not to be denied ecclesiastical burial, 
even if they belonged to one of the six classes of excluded persons 
enumerated in the same Canon. In the case spoken of by our 
correspondent, since the person had received the Last Sacraments 
in a conscious condition, it is certain that he gave signs of re- 
pentance. He is therefore entitled to a Funeral Mass and all the 
other ceremonies of Christian burial. 

The element of scandal must be considered in cases where the 
person’s unworthy character as a Catholic was commonly known. 
It is reasonable and just for the Catholic body of a parish to feel 
resentment against one who had insulted their religion by his 
public conduct; and to have the sacred rites performed over his 
dead body, they feel, tends to make their religion a mockery. 
If then by an eleventh-hour repentance granted by God’s mercy a 
person regains the right to share in the blessings of the Church, it 
will be necessary for the pastor to make known that repentance to 
the people of his parish. If this is done with tact and prudence, 
salutary results will follow. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 















Roman Documents 
Apostolic Epistle to the Father General of the Society of Jesus 


On the occasion of the celebration of the fourth centenary of 
the foundation of the Society of Jesus, the Holy Father Pope 
Pius XII addresses an Apostolic Epistle to the Father General. 
The Pope takes great delight in recalling the glorious activities 
and success of the Order, and urges the Jesuits to continue their 
great work with renewed energy and zeal for the glory of God 
and the good of souls. Against the dark background of the 
times of St. Ignatius, he recalls, God raised up holy men to fight 
the battles of the Church, preéminent among them being the 
great founder of the Jesuit Order. The Church had a second 
spring after the devastating winter of rationalism and the so- 
called Reformation. 

The Holy Father praises the sterling faith of the Order and its 
staunch defense of the rights of the Church and the Papacy. 
He singles out the immense good done to the Order itself, the 
clergy and laity through the “Spiritual Exercises.’’ He says the 
achievements of the Jesuits are worthy of being written in letters 
of gold, not only in their own annals but also in those of the 
Church. 

The names of some of the great Jesuits are lovingly recalled: 
Peter Canisius and Bellarmine, two Doctors of the Church, 
Peter Claver, John Francis Regis, Francis Jerome, Francis 
Borgia, Joseph Pignatelli, Francis Xavier, Apostle of the Indies 
and Patron of the Missions; the three great youthful Saints, 
Aloysius Gonzaga, John Berchmans, and Stanislaus Kostka, and 
the many Jesuit martyrs. In the foreign missions the history of 
the Jesuit Order is truly glorious. The Pope also recounts the 
four centuries of remarkable service performed by the Jesuits 
in the field of Catholic education—the innumerable schools, 
colleges, and universities which they founded throughout the 
centuries. 

The Apostleship of Prayer and the Sodality of Mary, with 
their tremendous spiritual fruits, likewise receive glorious men- 
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tion. The Holy Father recalls too the hatreds, calumnies, and 
persecutions encountered by the Jesuits in all ages. This aspect 
of their history is something to glory in, for it proves they are 
like unto their Leader, Jesus Christ. The Order is very dear to 
the heart of the Pope, and he urges its members on to even 
greater achievements. As a token of his joy and esteem, he 
gives the members of the Society his Apostolic blessing and 
grants them a plenary indulgence. The faithful also may gain 
this plenary indulgence on the day of the celebration of the 
centenary under the usual conditions, except that the customary 
visit must be paid to a church under the care of the Jesuits 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 289). 


Centenary of the Founding of the Hierarchy in California 


On the occasion of the first centenary of the founding of the 
Hierarchy in California the Holy Father congratulates the 
bishops, priests, and laity. Recalling the early history of that 
territory, the Pope notes that, whereas in the beginning there 
was but one diocese, there are now seven, of which two are 
metropolitan sees. The number of faithful has increased from 5000 
to 1,200,000. In the pioneer days of California there were just 
a few Franciscan missionaries; now the clergy number 1600. 
Seminaries, novitiates, schools, colleges, hospitals, and other 
institutions of religion and charity now dot the land. The grain 
of mustard seed has grown into a vast tree. The Holy Father 
rejoices in all this, and sends his Apostolic blessing to clergy 
and faithful (Apostolic Epistle, June 14, 1940; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXXII, 359). 


Missionary Oath concerning the Malabar Rites 
A Decree of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith dispenses the missionaries in India from the oath con- 
cerning the Malabar Rites. The same Congregation took a 
similar step in 1939 regarding certain Chinese rites (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXXII, 379). 


Regulations for Carrying Out the Motu Proprio, ‘‘Qua Cura’’ 


The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments has issued Norme 
to be followed in giving effect to the Decree of His Holiness, 
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Pope Pius XI (December 8, 1938), for Italy. That document 
set up regional districts, consisting of several dioceses, and de- 
creed that in each region there is to be but one regional court for 
the trial of marriage causes wherein the nullity of a marriage or 
its validity is to be decided upon. This was necessitated by the 
very many small dioceses in Italy with their few priests, thus 
making it quite difficult to carry on marriage trials properly in 
the way demanded by the Code. In this Decree it was stated 
that the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments would in due 
time define the rights and duties of the new courts, and how and 
when they would function. Therefore, the Congregation issues 
these instructions. ; 

The regional court is under the authority of the archbishop in 
whose see it is located. He presides over it in the name of the 
other regional bishops. He has all the rights and duties that 
Canon Law and the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments (August 15, 1936) give to local Ordinaries in 
their own courts, unless the nature of the case or the Normz 
rule otherwise. The archbishops and the bishops of each district 
are to meet and choose the properly qualified persons who are 
to constitute the matrimonial court. All chosen must have 
sufficient time to perform their tasks properly, and they are to 
receive a remuneration determined by the bishops, moderate 
yet sufficient to obviate the necessity of their engaging in other 
work that would impair their efficiency. The names of the 
principal officers and data concerning them must be sent to the 
Congregation by the archbishop. Their term of office is for 
three years, but their appointment may be confirmed for another 
triennium. The Normz regulate the time when and before 
whom the oaths must be taken. Only for a grave reason, and 
after taking a vote of all the bishops, may the principal officials 
be removed. 

The second chapter of the regulations concerns the procedure 
of the courts. It insists on the carrying out of the above-men- 
tioned Instruction adamussim. The regional court is the com- 
mon tribunal for all the dioceses for marriage causes, and it is at 
the same time the proper court of each diocese in the regional 
district. The petition for cases that comeun der Canons 1990- 
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1992 must be sent to the archbishop, who is to consult the bishop 
of the domicile of the parties. 

The third and fourth chapters of the Norme regulate the fees, 
stipends, and expenses. The final regulations are of a temporary 
character, dealing with the transition from the diocesan court to 
the new marriage court which started to function thirty days 
after the publication of these Norme (July 10, 1940; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, 304). 


Competence of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments 


The publication of the Motu Proprio “Qua Cura,” mentioned 
above, caused some doubts about the exact jurisdiction of the 
Sacred Congregation in nullity causes of marriage. The Congre- 
gation petitioned the Holy Father to settle these dubia, and the 
Pope referred the petition to the Code Commission. 

A negative answer was given to the question whether the 
Congregation had such a general and preéminent jurisdiction in 
cases of nullity of marriage that it could transfer such cases to 
itself, or suspend the course of the cause or the execution of a 
sentence. To the query as to what rights belong to this Congre- 
gation in these marriage cases, the Commission clearly indicates 
its competence by referring to Canon 249, § 3, to an Instruction 
(December 23, 1929) and a Circular Letter (July 1, 1932) of the 
same Congregation, and to the Motu Proprio “Qua Cura,”’ 
Nos. 4 and 5 (December 8, 1938). 

The question was also put whether the promoter of justice 
and the defender of the bond are to be considered as delegates 
or representatives of the Sacred Congregation, so that it can 
moderate their part in a trial. The response is in the negative. 

On the assumption that the promoter of justice and the de- 
fender of the bond are not to be regarded as delegates of the 
Sacred Congregation, a final dubium was submitted as to whether 
and how, in case of the denunciation of the nullity of marriage 
mentioned in Canon 1971, § 2, this Congregation may intervene 
in the formalities which precede the accusation of the nullity of 
the marriage. The answer was that the Congregation could not 
intervene, except in the case of appeal from the judgment of the 
Ordinary—‘‘salvo, re adhuc integra, recursu adversus Ordinarii 
judicium”’ (July 9, 1940; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 317). 
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Feast of St. John Leonardi 


The Feast with the Office and Mass of St. John Leonardi, 
Confessor of the Regular Clerics of the Mother of God, is extended 
to the Universal Church (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 311). 


Beatification of the Venerable Rose Philippine Duchesne 

and the Venerable Joachima de Vedruna 

Two Apostolic Letters proclaim the beatification of the Vener- 
able Rose Philippine Duchesne of the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, and of the Venerable Joachima de Vedruna, 
foundress of the Carmelite Sisters of Charity. 

Blessed Rose Philippine Duchesne was born in France in 1769. 
As a young girl, she refused to marry, joined the Visitation 
Sisters, and was about to make solemn vows, when in view of the 
awful turmoil of the French Revolution she heeded the urging 
of her parents and returned home. Though now without the 
habit, she lived a religious life in the world in constant danger 
from the revolutionaries. She helped the poor, taught Cate- 
chism to the children, and at great personal risk succored the 
priests who were thrown into prison. During a lull in the storm 
she entered the religious institute founded by St. Madeleine 
Sophie Barat. In 1818 she set out for America with some com- 
panions, and after a long perilous journey she arrived on the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart. During thirty-four years of extraor- 
dinary activities she founded many schools and novitiates, 
and died in the odour of sanctity in her eighty-fourth year 
(1852). 

Blessed Joachima de Vedruna was born in Barcelona in 1783, 
and died in 1854 at the age of 71. She was married for sixteen 
years, and had nine pious children. When she became a widow, 
she increased her great works of mercy for the poor and the sick, 
and engaged particularly in educating poor girls. Her works of 
mercy led to the founding of the Carmelite Sisters of Charity 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 348, 354). 





Homiletic Bart 


Sermons on the Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays 
ant Feasts 


By John Cass 


Third Sunday after the Epiphany 


Public Life of Christ: His Law of Forgiveness and Faith 


“‘As thou hast believed so be it done to thee’ (Matt., viii. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The lesson of the leper’s cure: namely, necessity of faith. Creation 
was easy; Redemption hard. 
(2) Christ’s offer of new life of faith, a supernatural life. 
(3) Reasons why men reject His higher life. 
(4) Faith is the door to supernatural life. 


Imagine yourself to have been that leper cured by Jesus Christ. It 
is not an impossible supposition. If you had lived in Our Divine Lord’s 
time, the probabilities of it would have been considerable. Even as 
late as the Middle Ages, they tell us, one in every twenty persons, at 
least, was afflicted thus. 


The Lesson in the Leper’s Cure 


But the point is, consider yourself standing before Our Saviour, you, 
the neglected outcast, pleading, begging for the cure—and receiving it. 
What a thrill of joy, what a relief, a blessing! You would have been 
astonished at the miracle. ‘This is a great Prophet,’’ you would have 
said, ‘‘come into the world.’”’” But would you have reasoned further 
and have said: ‘Surely this Man did not come merely to heal me, or 
cure the others. He must have some message, some mission. We will 
all become sick again eventually, and die. Maybe He wants my confi- 
dence, my faith, in order to reveal some greater truth.” 

It is true, my friends. All of Christ’s cures and majestic miracles were 
intended chiefly to arouse our faith in Him. He has something to tell 
us, something to give us. He has a supernatural life to give the world. 
And the door to it is our confidence and faith. 

Let us view this on a larger scale. God having created the human 
race was confronted with the task of redeeming it. Creation was easy. 
Redemption would be hard. It was a delight for God to make the 
vast reaches of the universe; to set each heavenly body in place and 
move it by law; to regulate all things in order and measure and weight. 
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It was easy for Him to make the light and the darkness; to hang out 
the lamps in the heavens, the sun and the stars; and to furnish His house 
with appropriate decorations, the mountains and seas, the rocks and 
vegetation. It was with the joy of an artist that He created the fields 
and the flowers. Most of all was His genius and joy exercised in creating 
man, a composite of all the rest of creation, with the body of earth and 
the spirit of an angel. But if Creation was easy, Redemption would be 
costly. Human nature, like the leper, had fallen low, deteriorated. It 
was even in pawn to the devil. Christ had to buy it back, redeem it and 
sanctify it. He had to reconstruct it spiritually, cure it of many diseases. 

Living as we are in a seductive world, a world hostile to grace, and 
insistent in its demands upon our lower nature, this would be a tre- 
mendous task. Redemption entailed the Incarnation of the Son of 
God, His Passion and Death. It involved penance and sorrow for sin 
on man’s part, the acceptance of Christ’s revelation, and the slow, diffi- 
cult ascent back to innocence and grace. 

But if Redemption was to be costly, and it must be done, God deter- 
mined to do it well. No ordinary cure would be ours. He would not 
only heal man but also raise him to heights undreamed of.! The leper 
would be king. In accepting the task God decided to raise the stakes. 
Thus, Redemption would have the character of a rebirth, as ublimation. 
He would offer man a chance to be greater in the end than if he had 
never fallen. Men do not do things that way, but God does. Ifa doctor 
makes a sick man well again, everyone is satisfied. When we send a 
wrecked car to the repair shop, we hope to get it back as good as new. 
But God acts differently. His cure is a new higher life. This is greater 
than Creation, which is making something from nothing. This is draw- 
ing good out of evil. However, as we have said, it cost God much pain. 
God also demanded a price from man. That price was faith in Jesus 
Christ and obedience to His word. 


Christ’s Offer of a Higher Life 


This proffer of a higher life is everywhere apparent in the Gospels. 
Christ said: ‘‘Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven” (John, iii. 5). If a man 
is born again, it must be into another life. Again He said: “I am come 
that you may have life and have it more abundantly’ (John, v. 4). 
Again and again Christ speaks of this life. ‘I am the bread of life’ 
(John, vi. 48). ‘Except you eat this bread, you shall not have life in you” 
(John, vi. 54). ‘He that believeth in Me, though he be dead shall live” 
(John, xi. 25). “You will not come to Me that you may have life” 
(John, x. 10). ‘“‘Amen, I say to you, he who heareth My word and 
believeth Him that sent Me, hath everlasting life’ (John, v. 24). 


1“Deus qui humanz substantie dignitatem mirabiliter condidisti et mirabilius 
reformasti” (Prayer in the Mass). 
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That was a theme of many of His discourses: life, life, life. It was 
an extraordinary offer to men who had wrecked a previous life. It 
was a doctrine curious to men immersed in the affairs of this natural 
world. To confirm and illustrate it, we observe Jesus working extraor- 
dinary signs or miracles. How aptly He illustrated the lesson by 
raising Lazarus from the dead, and the daughter of Jairus, and the son 
of the widow of Naim! 


Why Men Reject This Supernatural Life 


Many were convinced of this life; countless numbers down through 
the ages have believed. But why have not all men accepted this mag- 
nificent promise of a higher life? Here is the answer. 

Some reject this supernatural life because it puzzles them. They are 
earthly men, and like to trust only in things they can see, handle, and 
weigh. Science wants to test this life in the laboratory. 

Others refuse itbe cause it frightens them. In this temple of spirit- 
uality they feel like a child in a stran gehouse. They are not comfort- 
able there. These are fleshly men. Like the Israelites in the desert, they 
long for the ‘‘flesh-pots of Egypt.” 

Then there are the clever, self-sufficient men—‘‘wise,’’ as St. Paul 
says, ‘in their own conceits.’’ Selfish men, unforgiving, and often dis- 
honest. These want nothing beyond themselves. 

Finally, the supernatural life is a hard life and requires sacrifices. It 
demands penance and prayer. It calls for a ceaseless warfare against 
our fallen nature. Men just natyrally hate to surrender natural rights, 
even for supernatural ones. They cling to their old ways even if they 
are sordid. This feeling is common to all creatures, great and small. 
The battle moreover is age-old. Here is a strange but profound truth. 
All failure in rational creatures is just that refusal of a supernatural life. 

See how this works out. Notice, for example, the great socio-political 
revolutions active in the world to-day. We call them Communism and 
State Socialism. They are mighty attempts of society or nations to 
solve economic questions without God. ‘“‘We don’t need Christ,” they 
say, ‘or salvation or supernatural life. We can solve all problems of 
government, of family, of living, without this light from heaven.” It 
is the old congenital urge in man to be just a natural animal. 

Observe, too, that all the temptations of our own lives come from 
this same desire to remain a natural animal, and a disinclination to rise 
to something better. The Israelites rejected Christ because they ex- 
pected an earthly ruler instead of One who said: ‘‘My kingdom is not of 
this world.” The desire to cling to present good and neglect the future 
goes back to the Garden of Eden. Adam and Eve wanted to possess 
their natural paradise, without obedience to supernatural commands, 
without restraint, without God. 
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The struggle goes back even further than that. The Angels fell by 
refusing this supernatural life, preferring their own natural glory. 
Lucifer wanted, and still wants, to keep his own magnificent power and 
position, rather than share with other lower creatures a higher supernatu- 
ral beauty.’ 

Thus, for all rational creatures our natural endowments are the occa- 
sion of all our temptations. We want to enjoy our natural powers to 
the full, without let or hindrance. Moreover we are, in general, satisfied 
with this life, granted health and moderate good fortune. We are 
proud of our capabilities. We want our own way. We want to sit on 
our own little hill—even, sometimes, if it is a dunghill. 

There is another reason, of course, why men reject this offer of Christ. 
Some men “love darkness, for their works are evil.’’ And yet what a 
magnificent thing this supernatural life is, when fully accepted! It is 
infinitely higher, better, more beautiful and more substantial than this 
natural life. It lasts forever. And what glorious creatures it makes of 
poor animal natures, when devoutly embraced! Then we have a St. 
Francis Assisi, a St. Teresa, a St. Vincent de Paul. Refusing this 
gift, we are like children clinging to pebbles when they could have pearls; 
like fools accepting tinsel for gold; like misguided slum-dwellers who 
prefer the dirt and squalor of tenements to the sunshine and freedom 
of the country fields. We are like the leper refusing to be healed. 


Faith the Door 


Faith in God revealing is the door to this life. If Jesus spoke many 
times of supernatural life as our goal, He also said just as often that 
faith is required to obtain it. Witness: ‘For if you believe not that I 
am He, you shall die in your sins” (John, viii. 24). “He that believeth 
in Me, though he be dead, shall live’ (John, xi. 25). “‘Thy faith,’’ He 
said to Magdalen, “‘hath made thee safe’ (Luke, vii. 50). ‘‘He that 
believeth and is baptized, shall be saved; he that believeth not shall be 
condemned” (Mark, xvi. 16). 

Here is the key to that supernatural life: faith, belief, trust in God. 
The faith which He demands is not credulity or intellectual weakness; 
by it we simply trust God, and no one is more worthy of trust than He. 
We believe in the evidence of miracles and the greatness of His doc- 
trine. The simpler our faith, the better. If we can possibly attain, He 
tells us, the almost matchless faith of little children, then we have 
Heaven completely in our grasp. Nor can we share the pagan belief that 
forgiveness of injuries is futile. Strength of character is rated far above 
physical strength in any rational life. A man may be physically perfect 
and morally worthless. 

In embracing this supernatural life, we are in no way obliged to de- 


“2 St. Thomas, I, Q. Ixiii, art. 3. 
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spise natural virtues or beauty. We can still love bravery and strength 
in man, and admire the beauties of this natural world. But loving all 
creatures, we can still appraise their value and conclude that moral and 
supernatural virtues are far higher than the natural ones; and that 
eternal life is better than this life. But this much is true: Christianity 
has this deceiving appearance. It offers pain, but gives true joy. It 
demands submission but grants freedom. ‘‘He that commits sin is the 
slave of sin’’ (John, viii. 34). At its doorway is the crucifix, symbol and 
reminder of suffering, but within its halls are peace and comfort. The 
supernatural life of faith is like St. Peter’s in Rome. As you approach 
it, you are impressed by its great, massive, cold exterior; but once in- 
side you find beauty and magnificence. 

It seems that faith and love were the two things most needed in the 
world in Our Divine Lord’s time. They are the things most needed in 
the world to-day. 

I said in the beginning: ‘Imagine yourself to have been that leper, 
cured by Jesus Christ.”” The idea seems, perhaps, fantastic. How- 
ever, there was a man in Laodicea once who thought he was pretty well 
off. St. John tells us about him in the Apocalypse. Our Divine Lord 
sent a message to him saying: “‘You think you are rich and wealthy and 
have need of nothing; but I tell you, you are wretched and poor and 
blind and naked. Better anoint your eyes with eye-salve so you can 
see’ (Apoc., iii. 18). 

Let us take our place beside the leper in the Gospel and the cen- 
turion, and repeat with some of their faith: ‘Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean” (Matt., viii. 2). “‘Lord, I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst enter under my roof, but only say the word and Thy 
servant shall be healed” (Matt., viii. 8). 


Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany 


Public Life of Christ: His Commandments and Miracles 


“Love is the fulfilling of the Law’’ (Rom., xiii. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) There are two common denominators of the universe, love and reason. 
(2) Commandments and miracles manifest love and reason. 
(3) Commandments are guide-posts and signs of warning along life’s 
highway. 
(4) Objections answered. 
(5) Illustrations. 


There are two common denominators of the universe: love and rea- 
son. They “go into” everything. There is a plan, a design, in all crea- 
tion—a benevolent design. In nature we observe things work almost 
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always for the best. In the spiritual world we find great forces working 
the same way. The Commandments of God, the doctrines of religion, 
are designed to benefit us. It is important to look for love and reason 
in nature, in religion, and in everything that God does. 

“Look for the label,” they say in the commercial world. If goods 
carry a label, you know where they come from and how good they are. 
Nearly everything has a label of some kind, though we may have to 
look sharply to see it. A painter can look at a picture and say, “This 
is a Rembrandt,” or ‘That is a Raphael.’’ So there is a mark on every- 
thing in the universe from a grain of sand toa star. It says: “Love and 
Reason.” Divine Wisdom created them, “reaching from end to end 
mightily and ordering all things sweetly,” disposing them according to 
“order, measure, and weight.” Look for love as the basis and motive 
for every doctrine that the Church teaches and every commandment 
that is laid down. Even in those most difficult commandments, and in 
the deepest mysteries of faith, love and reason must fit in, or rather 
guide. And while not everything that happens is God’s will, yet every 
event is at least a judgment of God, and therefore a judgment of love. 

There are, of course, difficulties to explain in the natural world, such 
as pain and sorrow. There are difficulties in the spiritual world, such 
as sin and moral tragedy. We can discuss some of these later. 


Commandments and Miracles Manifest Love and Reason 


In the Epistle to-day we have a record of the supreme commandment 
of God: “Love is the fulfilling of the law.”’ In the Gospel we have the 
miracle of the calming of the wind and waves. This Gospel is most 
timely and consoling now, when the world is almost overwhelmed by 
the wind and waves of adversity. From it, it is evident God can do 
all things. That truth is one we do well to cling to when dangers 
threaten and all else fails: ‘“‘Nothing is impossible with God.”” Miracles 
are temporary suspensions of natural laws, manifesting God’s love in a 
remarkable way. 

The laws of nature and the Commandments of God derive from the 
same source: Divine Wisdom. As St. Paul indicated, there is one great 
commandment which includes all the others, namely: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind: and thy neighbor as thy- 
self”’ (Luke, x. 27). Every other command is included therein. For, to 
steal or to kill or to fail to honor one’s parents, violates that command 
to love one’s neighbor, just as to take God’s name in vain or to neglect 
the Sabbath violates the command to love God. 

It is not surprising to find there is a similar law in nature which tends 
to unify all creation. It is the law whereby every particle in nature 
attracts every other particle, whether it be a drop of water or a star. 
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That is what gives us the tides, and keeps the earth moving around the 
sun and the sun moving around some other great sun, and makes a 
thousand other phenomena of our daily life. This law of attraction is 
the force that keeps peace and harmony in the universe. Likewise, the 
command to love is designed to preserve peace and harmony among 
men. 

Let us take an example. The two greatest physical evils in the 
world are war and slavery, as opposed to love and reason. There are, 
of course, many kinds of slavery: economic slavery, wage slavery, re- 
ligious slavery, as well as bodily slavery. Both of these, war and slavery, 
destroy peace and happiness among men. ‘‘Peace,’’ says St. Thomas, 
the greatest philosopher of the Middle Ages, ‘‘can exist only where 
there is charity.’ That is not a mere truism; it isalaw. St. Thomas 
emphasizes it. He says that love is a sine qua non of peace; that you 
can no more have peace anywhere—in your home, in business, in labor, 
among nations—without love, than you can have dinner without food or 
daylight without the sun. This is a universe of law, made by love and 
reason. When you leave either of them out of life, there is trouble. 

So we find that whatever is contrary to love is sin. But that is not 
all. St. Thomas goes farther and makes the unusual statement that 
“whatever is contrary to reason is sin.’””’ That is a remarkable opinion, 
considering how often the Church has been accused of unreasonableness. 
The Angelic Doctor makes reasonableness a requisite of all virtue. The 


basis of the principle is, of course, that God is Eternal Reason; this is a 
reasonable universe, operating on a reasonable plan. Whatever inter- 
feres with this plan is wrong. He did not mean that occasional playful 
nonsense is sinful. It is most reasonable to play as well as to pray. 


Guide-Posts and Warning Signs 


Another evidence of the kindly, reasonable purpose of the Command- 
ments is their character of warnings. They are guides to safe travelling. 
Every highway you drive along nowadays displays signs and warnings: 
“Dangerous curve,’’ “Go slow,” “Railroad crossing,” and the like. Along 
the road of life similarly we find by God’s providence: ‘“Thou shalt not 
kill. .. . Thou shalt not commit adultery. . . . Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” God is to be praised for helping us to keep on the straight road: 
‘For broad is the way and wide the gate that leads to destruction.”’ 
There is a story told of a debate in a certain town as to the best way to 
provide protection on a sharp curve near a dangerous cliff. One faction 
said: “‘Let us station an ambulance at the foot of the cliff to pick up 
the injured.’’ The other said: “‘No. Better put a guard-rail along the 
edge of the cliff.’” The Commandments of God are the guard-rails along 
life’s dangerous highways. There is an ambulance too. I mean the 
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Sacrament of Penance. And beyond these mercies there are the miracles 
of nature and grace which God often works. 


Objections Answered 


Now, before concluding our remarks upon these manifestations of 
love and reason, you may ask where do pain and sorrow fit in, or the 
doctrine of hell, or the uncompromising stand of the Church on the 
questions of marriage and sex. You may remember the Church could 
have saved England in the sixteenth century if she had allowed Henry 
VIII a divorce. And she could win Japan to-day, some missionaries 
think, if she eased her theology of the Sixth Commandment. 

As for pain and sorrow, I think Our Divine Lord has the best explana- 
tion. It is by way of analogy. He said, speaking of His own Passion 
and Death: “Unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, it 
remaineth alone. But if it dies, it bringeth forth much fruit. He that 
loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth his life in this world keep- 
eth it unto life eternal” (John, xxi. 24-25). How simple and yet sublime 
areply! Spiritual fruit follows upon pain and sorrow, just as the crops 
are gathered only after planting. These are, of course, temporary suf- 
ferings. But what of eternal suffering? That most controversial sub- 
ject, hell, if our reasoning is correct, must be just as much an operation 
of reason and love as heaven. The best answer to that question, I 
think, is a simple explanation of what hell is and is not. First of all, 
hell is not a place to which God delights in sending rebellious spirits 
with a “Now I’ve got you where I want you” attitude. That idea is plain 
blasphemy. God is Infinite Love and Reason, and He never changes. 
We must look for the cause of hell in sin or the sinner, not in God. Per- 
haps the best description of hell is that it is separation from God. But, 
you say: “How can that be so painful?’”’ It is painful in proportion as 
God is beautiful, and His Beauty is infinite. It is only terrible as God is 
great and lovely. Hell might also be described as a voluntary and eter- 
nal separation from God, God dissenting. O, it is true, God pronounces 
the sentence, ‘‘Depart from Me,” but that is only like burying a corpse. 
The soul is already spiritually dead. God invites, pleads, begs every 
soul to serve Him. In the doctrine of hell, He does not tell man what He 
is going to do to him, so much as what is going to happen to him. God 
can do nothing else than warn him, except to destroy his free will, which 
is to destroy man. The soul makes its deliberate choice in this life not 
to serve God. While in this life it can change its mind, on the other 
side it cannot change its mind. It is a disembodied, simple spirit. There 
is nothing to change. All this may be illustrated by a little example. 


Illustrations 


If you for excellent reasons build a house and someone decides to jump 
from the roof, no one can blame you. You beg and plead with him. 
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You even put a guard-rail around the edge of the roof. No stretch of the 
imagination can make you responsible. You regret it. If that man 
jumps, he will be killed, and that death in a way will be eternal too. 
There will always be tragedies, even in a universe built by love and rea- 
son as long as men have free will. But no tragedy is eternal that is not 
deliberate and intentional. 

Others, objecting to the Commandments, will say: ‘“Your laws on 
marriage are too strict, and your whole attitude about sex is medieval.” 
The answer is that matters of marriage and sex concern creation, and 
are therefore terribly important. The world takes too light a view of 
them. How could God tolerate any nonsense with such divine faculties? 
The birth of a child is in one sense the greatest thing in the world, be- 
cause it implies man’s codéperating with God in creation. Christ’s 
miracle of the changing of water into wine or walking on water does not 
compare with it. For there is born two little feet that will tread the 
road of eternity; two little hands that will always be fashioning some- 
thing, good or evil; two eyes that will look into eternity. Here is created 
an immortal soul, a tiny replica of the Spirit of God. God therefore in- 
sists on regulating the use of the divine faculty. He must be consulted. 
He throws His cautions and commandments around it to help mankind, 
and to preserve the divine plan of creation. 

Commandments, law and order, harmony and peace, love and reason, 
you see, are all nearly synonymous; and though God’s commands seem 
hard at times, the peace and happiness they bring more than repay for 
the difficulty. 

There was once a teacher who was very strict. In fact, he was con- 
sidered a tyrant by his students. He used to say: “I hate goodness. 
What I want is perfection. The rest of the faculty may be satisfied with 
good marks. What I want is perfect marks.’’ He drove his classes, 
criticized and prodded them to their great dismay. One day after the 
close of the school year, the students said ‘“‘“Good-bye,”’ and left for home. 
Two of them, however, returned unexpectedly, and found the professor 
in tears. ‘“‘Why,’’ they said, ‘‘he really loves us!’’ These students 
finally learned their teacher’s real character. 

My dear brethren, God is good. He will be merciful to our mistakes, 
but do not insult Him by thinking He is satisfied with mediocrity. You 
do not have to be clever, or brilliant or learned, but you must be good, 
you must be very good, in His service. “Be ye perfect as your Heavenly 
Father is perfect,’’ Christ said. ‘If you love Me, keep My command- 
ments.” 

This universe is a universe of law. That law is Eternal Wisdom. 
Heaven is geared to love and reason. If the world is also geared to these 
two great factors, then the gears mesh and all runs smoothly. But if 
the cogs of our human affairs do not meet the cogs of divine wheels, there 
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is disaster. Have you heard the terrible grinding lately? That is 
simply hate and selfishness meeting love and reason in the universe. 


Septuagesima Sunday 


Christ’s Labors and Mortifications; His Call of All to Salvation 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a householder, who went out early in the 
morning to hire laborers into his vineyard’’ (Matt., xx. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) This world is not only a world of love and reason but also of justice 

and retribution. 

(2) Witness life as portrayed by St. Paul and by Our Lord in His 
parables. 

(3) Example of Christ’s labors and mortifications. 

(4) The reason for Christ’s great efforts is to move man’s will, the 
greatest, the most formidable agency in the world. Examples. 

(5) Judgment Day will be a great pay-day. 


Life eternal is a wonderful blessing, but costly—that is, costly to God, 
and in a small way to us. Someone had to pay for it after the Fall of 
Man. By the marvellous invention of Divine Wisdom, namely, the In- 
carnation, God paid the bill of justice against us. Weare simply allotted 
a small share of labor and suffering. It dawns upon us all sooner or 
later that this is not only a world of love and reason, but also one of 
justice and retribution. Mistakes have to be paid for. This becomes 
clear to everyone from the child who cuts its finger to the man who 
labors for his bread. 

The emphasis in the Epistle and Gospel of to-day is on the struggle of 
life. We are given a hint also of the answer to the great problem of evil 
and pain in a world governed by love and reason. According to St. Paul, 
life is a race, a contest. He was thinking of the Greek games. A prize 
is given to the winner of the race. It is worth striving for in this case, 
for it is an incorruptible crown. In Our Divine Lord’s mind, life’s 
problem is a job to do, for which we get pay—‘‘a penny a day.’ The 
penny, of course, represents eternal joy. Life’s struggle is a sort of 
business proposition. “‘What doth it profit a man?’ said Christ on 
another occasion. There are profit and loss, debit and credit. Again we 
are given talents, which we are to use wisely, after which, having been 
faithful over a few things, God will place us over many. At another time, 
life’s affair is like fortune-hunting; like a merchant seeking pearls, who 
having found one of great price, went and sold all that he had and bought 
it. Or it is a matter of prudence in the parable of the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins. You remember the wise virgins brought oil for their lamps; 
the foolish virgins whose lamps (or shall we say virtue?) had gone out, 
were shut out of the Wedding Feast. 
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Our Lord’s Daily Life of Mortifications 


Both Our Divine Lord and St. Paul illustrated the lessons of labor and 
suffering in their own lives. Of St. Paul it was foretold: ‘‘I will show 
this man how much he must suffer for My Name’s sake.’ Christ’s 
mission of suffering was, of course, far greater. Leaving aside the extraor- 
dinary circumstances of His death, let us look at His daily life. Born 
in poverty, He worked as a carpenter. He walked endless miles to 
teach and heal the people. He was often hungry and thirsty. He had 
not whereon to lay His head. He slept on the hillside, or in a boat, with 
the sky for a roof and a stone or a block of wood for a pillow. He some- 
times prayed whole nights. He fasted, prayed, journeyed, healed, la- 
bored, and taught. Remember too that, while enduring these burdens 
and heats of the day, He was walking straight into the twilight of His 
Passion and Death. All these events, incidents, and lessons in Our 
Lord’s life add up to something} illustrate some deep mystery, point to 
some hidden meaning. St. Paul and the rest are fighting their battle 
of life. But why Jesus Christ’s sufferings? 


The Human Will—Its Power 


To get a full answer to that question we must examine the human 
soul. It is the human soul that has to be saved. In this spirit of man 
the chief faculties are intelligence and will. The intellect gathers the 
knowledge; but the will makes the choice. If you were asked what is 
our greatest gift, you would probably say “‘intelligence,’’ which enables 
us to know things. If someone asked you then: ‘What is the strongest 
thing in the world, the toughest, the most durable?” you might sug- 
gest tempered steel or solid granite. But the strongest thing in the 
world is not steel, nor granite mountains, nor the gales, nor the tides. 
The strongest, most inflexible thing in the world is the human will. 
The will of a rational creature, angel or man, is the mightiest thing in 
the universe under God. See how strong it is. 

No one can force his way into that will—not man or angel. Not even 
the mightiest spirits of evil can open the door to the will. Before they 
can come in, man must open the door. They can knock at the door and 
suggest you open it. They can flatter you and persuade you to do so, 
but they cannot force it. You remember the story Christ told: “And 
when an unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry 
places seeking rest and findeth none. Then he saith: ‘I will return into 
my house from whence I came out.’ And coming he findeth it empty, 
swept and garnished. Then he goeth and taketh with him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter in and dwell there’ 
(Matt., xi. 43-45). 

But all these seven spirits did not force their way in. They knocked 
and hammered, pleaded and promised, until the weak-willed soul opened 
the door to them. 
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Examples 


Here is something more. There is only one Being in the whole uni- 
verse who can open that door to man’s will, and that is God. But He 
will not do it, because it would destroy man’s greatest blessing, freedom. 
Instead God says: ‘Behold I stand at the door and knock.”” Even in 
that great hour for the human race when God was about to become 
man, God sent an Angel to ask Mary would she consent to become the 
Mother of God. When the Angel suggested it to Mary, she demurred 
saying: ‘“How can this be? I know not man.’”’ The Angel explained 
that it would be accomplished by the operation of the Holy Ghost. 
Then she gave her consent: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord. Be 
it done unto me according to thy word.” Here was infinite courtesy 
indeed, for God to poise the Incarnation on a creature’s consent! 

There are other evidences of the strength of the human will. Take, 
for example, its ability to shape its own destiny. Our Divine Saviour’s 
promise, ‘“‘Ask and you shall receive,” was one way of stating the prin- 
ciple that man can be anything he wishes in reason, great or small, good 
or bad, saint or sinner. In the final cast, any rational creature becomes 
in character exactly what it wishes to become, just as Michael is an 
Archangel and Lucifer is a devil. Or see the impact of the human will 
upon the world. In the fall of our first parents, Adam and Eve con- 
structively tried to do away with God. That was the basic evil of their 
disobedience. That was why it was so terrible. They wanted to be all- 
sufficient to themselves, to live without God, to be ‘“‘as gods knowing 
good and evil.’”” My dear brethren, it took thousands of years for that 
evil wish to be accomplished, but it finally came on Calvary when Christ 
the God-man died. It was the force of that act of the human will that 
slew Jesus Christ. 

And conversely, after God had withdrawn from the Garden of Eden, 
it was the prayers, the call, of the race that hastened His return to us on 
Christmas night: ‘Come, Lord, and do not delay...” 


Other Examples 


Such is the human will and its power. Who doubts that it is the 
wills of the Dictators which hold millions in slavery to-day? 

Men have often tried to force the human will, without avail. See 
little St. Agnes, twelve years old, over whose little wrists the handcuffs 
slip without hindrance. They brought her before the stern Roman 
Judge. 

“Will you renounce Christ?” 

The answer comes: “‘No.” 

Neither fire nor sword, threats nor promises, move her. Her mind is 
made up. St. Agnes defied the power of the Roman Empire, and won 
out by the power of her will. It was the same with all the martyrs. 
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Racks and torture will not make man change his mind. Unfortunately 
the strength that makes martyrs can be turned to evil. Every man 
wants his own way. It is a terrible thing when this powerful instru- 
ment turns rogue. 

It was to turn the human will from evil to good, to alter the trend 
towards worldliness, to save the human spirit, that God became man. 
In the Incarnation mercy is in operation, but also justice. In the Re- 
demption of man there enters the painful agent of atonement. To move 
that will of man, so strong and durable, there is exerted the mighty pres- 
sure of Christ’s labors and sufferings. That recognition of the soul’s 
power and value reveals to us why obedience is so pleasing to God. It 
is submission of the greatest, the most precious force in the created uni- 
verse. 

The Great Pay-Day 


So life is a race to run, a job to complete. It entails work. Some, as 
we see in the Gospel, go willingly to the task; others refuse to work; a 
few want more wages; many will sabotage. The call to salvation, how- 
ever, is for all, and the wages are eternal life. 

Within the scope of that life there are, of course, almost infinite 
gradations. ‘In My Father’s house there are many mansions,”’ said 
Our Lord. In to-day’s Gospel there is promised an astonishing paradox. 
While the wages for working in the vineyard are a penny a day for all 
(that is, eternal life), we are told that “‘the first shall be last and the last 
shall be first.” Always concerned with deposing the proud and exalting 
the humble, Jesus Christ will have His tremendous retributive surprise 
on Judgment Day. God always likes to surprise us. It will be a glorious 
day when we see all wrongs righted, all wounds healed, and the grand 
march of the down-trodden, persecuted, neglected and underprivileged 
on up to the heights. It will be the day for the plain, humble man— 


a great pay-day. 
Sexagesima Sunday 


Christ’s Apostles and Their Labors; Christ’s Preaching and 
Its Fruit 


“The sower went out to sow his seed’’ (Luke, viii. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Revelation of Christ. 
(2) The messengers of this Revelation. 
(3) St. Peter. 
(4) St. Paul. 
(5) The vicissitudes of this Revelation in the world. 


Once a great event is seen, it is never forgotten. Nor is the memory of 
a great adventure. If you saw the Grand Canyon at sunrise, or the 
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great Nebula of Orion through a giant telescope; if you heard the ring- 
ing of the bells in Bethlehem at midnight on Christmas, you would 
carry the recollection with you forever. Or if you had been with Colum- 
bus on the Santa Maria, or had stood with Balboa upon a height in 
Darien to first view the Pacific Ocean; or if you had been, say, with the 
Lost Battalion in France, you would never forget it. Likewise, if you 
had seen Jesus Christ; if you had heard His Revelation, watched Him 
raise the dead to life; if you were a witness to the Incarnation, the 
memory would haunt you forever. In fact, you would never be quite 
the same afterwards. These events the Apostles witnessed. They had 
the privilege of knowing the Son of God, of listening to the Word made 
Flesh. They walked and talked and ate with Him. And they were 
never the same afterwards. They were chosen to spread the knowledge 
of the last and greatest Revelation of Almighty God to man. 

There were other revelations. The many Books of the Bible are 
filled with messages from God. In Genesis, the first Book, we read of 
Adam and Eve conversing with God in the Garden of Eden. And sud- 
denly the act of disobedience is consummated, and God withdrew. 
The veil was drawn. Mankind thereafter pleaded with God to come 
again and visit His people. 

After thousands of years the heavens again were opened, the veil rent, 
and God came on earth, this time in the habit found as man. Earth 
for a brief moment enjoyed the vision of God walking with men. Then 
He withdrew a second time, but this time not leaving us without a 
testimony. The curtain had been raised and lowered, but those who 
saw this sight, took part in this adventure, never forgot it; and the earth 
has rung with Christ’s message ever since. The Apostles were His 
messengers. 

We have in to-day’s Epistle an account of one of these Apostles, Paul. 
And in the Gospel we have a dramatic description of the effect of Christ’s 
message in the world, the Parable of the Sower. Before discussing the 
vicissitudes of God’s word among men let us look at the men destined to 
carry this Revelation. That is, before we examine the light, let us look 
at the candlesticks that hold it. 


The Messengers of Revelation 


They were poor instruments in the eyes of the world, mostly Galilean 
fishermen. The first two to be chosen were talking with John the Bap- 
tist by the Jordan one day. As Christ approached, John said: ‘Behold 
the Lamb of God!’ The two disciples followed Jesus, who turning 
said to them: “‘What seek you?” They said: “Master, where dwellest 
Thou?” And Jesus said: ‘Come and see.’’ Andrew, brother of Simon, 
was one of these two, and immediately seeking Simon, he said to him: 
“We have found the Messiah.” And he brought him to Jesus, who look- 
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ing on him said: “Thou art Simon, son of Jona; thou shalt be called 
Cephas, that is Peter” (the Rock). ‘Come after Me,” He said to the 
two of them, ‘“‘and I will make you fishers of men.” Then they found 
Philip, another fisherman, and Jesus said: “Follow Me.” Philip sought 
Nathaniel: ‘“We have found Him of whom Moses in the Law and the 
Prophets did write.”” Matthew, a tax-gatherer, was called. And so on 
till the whole band of twelve was chosen. 

All were selected thus, except one, Paul. Even he, however, was 
called by Jesus Christ, only after His Ascension. They all likewise 
suffered the same fate of martyrdom. God seems to think the proper 
glory of an Apostle is martyrdom. 


St. Peter 


Two of the Apostles are especially marked. They are Peter and Paul. 
Peter—the rock upon which the Church was built, Peter, who denied 
Our Divine Lord three times, who was frequently in trouble and often 
rebuked by Christ—was chosen chief of the band. He it was who was 
told, ‘“Feed My sheep,” and, “To thee do I give the Keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven.” After Christ’s Ascension he labored around Jerusalem 
until persecution drove him to Antioch and later to Rome, where he 
preached to the first converts hiding in catacombs or huddled after dark 
outside the Roman walls. His great sermon was: “I saw Him. I saw the 
Son of God; saw Him crucified; saw Him alive again”’ (cfr. II Pet., i. 16). 

Outside the walls of Rome, on the Appian Way, there is to-day a 
chapel called ‘“‘Quo Vadis.” _It is told of Peter that, disheartened by 
the terrible persecutions of Nero, he decided to leave Rome. He set 
forth on the Appian Road and was just shaking the dust of the great 
city from his feet, when he saw a figure coming to meet him—a familiar 
Figure. Peter, aghast, said: ‘““Domine, quo vadis?’’ (““Lord, where are 
you going?’’) ‘“‘Back to Rome to be crucified again,” came the reply. 
Peter took the hint and returned to Rome to die there about the year 
67 a.D. How little the Emperor suspected that this humble fisher- 
man’s spiritual kingdom would supplant Czsar’s pagan empire! 

“The weak things of the world hath God chosen to confound the 
strong” (I Cor., i. 27). The poor, the stricken, are always God’s closest 
friends, and often His instruments of power. In the case of the Apostles 
there was a discernible reason for it. Great human projects need great 
intelligence, cleverness, ability. They cannot survive without genius. 
This was true in a measure even of the Jewish religion. Moses was in- 
structed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. Israel’s office was simply 
to keep lit the torch of faith in the Messiah. But the salvation of the 
world is so extraordinarily great a work that no unaided genius could 
possibly accomplish it. So for this supreme task God discarded all 
human wisdom and chose weak, ignorant men for the task. He still 
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does. He chooses very ordinary men, but men with one distinction. 
They all have seen a vision. They are all in love with perfection, in 
love with Jesus Christ. 


St. Paul 


There are exceptions to this choice of poor instruments, of course. 
St. Paul was one of them. St. Paul was a doctor of the Jewish Law, a 
man of marked mental talents and fiery zeal. He was instructed in the 
liberal arts of the Greeks, and spoke both Greek and Hebrew. Ancient 
tradition describes him as small and homely, with a gray beard and 
aquiline nose, surmounted by shaggy eyebrows. While he was a force- 
ful speaker, he was aware of his awkward appearance, and begged 
his hearers to overlook it. When Christianity began to spread in Pales- 
tine, “Saul made havoc of the Church, entering in from house to house, 
and dragging away men and women, committed them to prison” (Acts, 
vii, 3). He set forth on his way to Damascus for this express purpose. 
“And as he went on his journey, it came to pass that he drew nigh to 
Damascus; and suddenly a light from heaven shined round about him. 
And falling on the ground, he heard a voice saying to him: ‘Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou Me?’. Who said: ‘Who art thou, Lord?’ And 
He: ‘I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. It is hard for thee to kick 
against the goad’”’ (Acts, ix. 3-5). 

Saul was led to a Christian house, instructed and baptized. The 
lion suddenly became a lamb. And God said of him: “‘Behold this man 
is to Me a vessel of election. I will show him how much he must suffer 
for My Name’s sake”’ (Acts, ix. 15-16). Christ gave him the mission of 
the Gentiles, confiding to Peter that of the Jews. Here was a remarkable 
thing: of two old men one, a fisherman, was commissioned to head the 
Church; the other, a brilliant but physically handicapped Jewish lawyer, 
received the charge to teach the pagan world. The Epistle read to 
you to-day recounts some of St. Paul’s thrilling adventures while ful- 
filling this mission. Three times he was shipwrecked; thrice beaten 
with rods, hunted, stoned, humbled to the earth and then rapt to the 
third heaven. Such were the men chosen to sow the seed of faith. 
To them was committed the great truth, the answer to life’s riddle. 
Knowledge that ancient philosophers and wise men, Plato, Aristotle, 
Confucius, had sought after and labored to obtain; that which the 
whole world in darkness cried out for—this revelation was delivered 
completely into the Apostles’ hands. Moreover, their commission was 
absolute. ‘‘As the Father hath sent Me,”’ Christ told them, “I send 
you” (John, xx. 21). ‘‘I dispose to you, as My Father hath disposed to 
Me, a kingdom” (Luke, xxii. 29). ‘‘And I will give to thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven” (Matt., xvi. 19). ‘Going therefore teach ye 
all nations” (Matt., xxviii. 19). Never before was such a commission 
given and never before one committed to such hands. But Christ 
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added the reassuring words: ‘Behold I am with you all days even to 
the consummation of the world” (Matt., xxviii. 20). 


The Vicissitudes of the Revelation 


Now for the message, the word, the seed they sowed. The Parable 
of the Sower is the tragic account of what happens. The devil takes 
the seed out of some hearts. The seed finds no place for roots in shallow 
minds and hearts. Cares and sorrow, riches and pleasure, often choke it. 
“Only a portion falling on good ground bears fruit a hundred-fold.” 

Yet, men who lose this word of revelation never are quite satisfied 
without it. There is something missing in life; some question unan- 
swered; some necessary ingredient for happiness lacking. Men who re- 
ject it, strange to say, still keep searching uneasily for something to 
take its place. They keep looking vainly for a door of escape out of 
this unhappy world. Some men turn to false religions, as pantheism or 
spiritism, believing these offer a better hope than stark atheism. Others, 
not finding this escape, build their own world of fancy. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, a really great scientist, turned to spiritism. Thomas 
Edison clung to a small hope of some tenuous physical life after death. 
Conan Doyle and H. G. Wells, unbelievers both, built their own man- 
sions in the sky. Desperate human nature, when it rejects the super- 
natural, turns to fancy and dreams magic worlds. I have in mind a 
story of H. G. Wells, beautifully told. This one is called significantly 
“The Door in the Wall.”” Briefly it is an account of a boy who, going to 
school one day, saw a strange new wall by the road and in it a door. 
Curious, he examined and entered the door. He found behind it a 
beautiful sunlit garden where peace and happiness reigned, such as 
never on earth. Frequently during his life, he encountered this wall 
but always when busy and preoccupied, so that he never again found 
time to enter the door to the fabulous garden. If ever there was a sign 
of wishful and wistful thinking, it is here. 

There its adoor; there isa garden. There is an escape from this natu- 
ral world. “I am the door: if any man enter by Me, he shall be 
saved,” said Christ (John, x. 9). All believers have that door to the 
supernatural life. Without it this universe is a gigantic prison, and the 
earth only a fat graveyard. We live in a great physical universe, it is 
true. Scientists, and in fact all of us, are enthralled by its immensity. 
The nearest star could not be reached by one of our fastest planes in a 
million years; the farthest star is a million times farther away. Ein- 
stein’s mathematical formula makes a magnificent sweep of creation. 
But how small, how unutterably small, it is to man if it is his coffin, if 
there is no door out! 

Christ came to liberate us from the sordidness of this world. The 
Apostles of to-day, the priests, bring you that message of hope, just as 
Peter, James, John and Paul and the other Apostles did of old. 
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Quinquagesima Sunday 


Christ’s Charity and Virtues; His Knowledge and Power, 
His Prediction of His Passion 


“And now there remain faith, hope and charity, these three: but the greatest 
of these is charity” (I Cor., xiii. 13). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) The world opposes the counsels of Christian charity. 
(2) Story of the Martyrs of Typasus. 
(3) Strong motives needed for Christian life. 


(4) Jesus Christ is our inspiration. 
(5) Jesus Christ, yesterday, to-day and the same forever. 


The Church Year is a cycle of Christ’s life. On this Sunday, Quin- 
quagesima, approaching the Season of Lent, we find in the Gospel 
Christ’s prophecy of His Death. 

Why is it that we so often kill the best things in the world? The 
world killed Socrates, Lincoln; it slew the Prophets, the Apostles; it 
killed Jesus Christ. 


The World Opposes Charity 


The answer is simply that the world is opposed to any life higher than 
its own. Did I say opposed? The fact is, the world hates the super- 
natural life above all things. Our Divine Lord put it clearly, addressing 
His Apostles: “If the world hate you, know ye that it hath hated Me 
before you. If you had been of the world, the world would love its 
own; but because you are not of the world, . . . the world hateth you”’ 
(John, xv. 18-19). 

So it persecutes and kills and laughs to scorn its great men because 
they have found a better way of life! The world becomes frightened 
and says: ‘“‘Away with this better way of life. We want our own way, the 
worldly way.”’ Why is this supernatural life so repulsive to the world? 

St. Paul gives one answer in the Epistle read to-day. He says: “If 
I speak with the tongue of men and angels and have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. . . . Charity is patient, is 
kind—is not ambitious; seeketh not her own....’”’ Manifestly, the 
world cannot stomach that. Christian life is repulsive to the world, be- 
cause it demands unselfishness and honesty. Moreover it denies the 
world’s standards. “Lay not up to yourselves treasures on earth: 
where the rust and the moth consume”’ (Matt., vi. 9). It says to the 
world: “Your earthly greatness is worthless, your glory cankered, your 
triumphs hollow. All your lip service to high principles is vain. Even 
if you speak with the tongue of men and angels and have not charity or 
love of God, it is all worthless.” 
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The Martyrs of Typasus 


Some persecuted Christians from Africa made their way to Constan- 
tinople about the year 500 a.p., and were ushered into the presence of 
the Emperor Justinian. He listened, astonished, to their tale. It seems 
that Hunneric, the Vandal King, had swooped down from Carthage 
upon the little town of Typasus and had gathered its three hundred 
Christians into the public square, because he had heard they were mili- 
tant Catholics and believers in the Divinity of Christ. 

“Deny Jesus Christ is God,” he said to them, ‘‘and I’ll set you free. 
Refuse and you'll never say another word. Your tongues will be cut out.” 

The first questioned was a young virgin. Boldly she defied the 
Vandal Prince. There was the flash of a knife and pincers, and her face 
was red with the badge of her constancy of faith. She set the example, 
the rest followed it. Some died but none faltered. Finally the bloody 
mutilation was complete and Hunneric told the assembly: ‘“Thus doth 
Hunneric punish the disobedient; thus doth he show that Jesus Christ 
is no God.” 

Then a terrifying, awesome thing happened in that city square. From 
the assembled tongueless came the exultant, clearly articulate cry: 
“Jesus Christ is God. Jesus Christ is truly God.”’ 

That story, my dear brethren, is not a matter of faith. It is a well- 
authenticated legend, probably true. But how well it illustrates St. 
Paul’s teaching! God’s speech does not need a tongue where there is 


charity. And the tongues of men and angels are dumb without it. 
The charity St. Paul speaks of is love of God, not mere philanthropy, 
the love of God and of one’s neighbor for God’s sake. 


Strong Motives Needed 


Such martyrdom requires strong motives. To overcome the world, 
and walk this difficult way of life, needs definite inspiration. No senti- 
mental ardor will provide that; no vague faceless god will do. The in- 
spiration for this life of faith is the Son of God. The motive for Paul’s 
way of charity is the same as moved the martyrs of Typasus; it is solely 
Jesus Christ. 

Nothing else will do. Jesus Christ is not merely a grand ideal. He is 
not just an inspired leader in whom the spark of divinity shone forth. 
Jesus Christ is God. He is the Word of God, the expression of God to 
men. St. John uses that phrase to describe the Incarnation. For just 
as our spoken word is an expression of an idea in our mind, so Jesus 
is the expression of God to men. 

If we want to see what God is like, look at His actual expression in 
the Word of God, Jesus Christ. Let us examine then and see what 
Jesus is like; how He acted when on earth; what He said and did. 

It is an astonishing picture, this Life of Christ, when viewed as a 
whole. Take it in broad outline. Born in poverty and obscurity, He 
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went about doing good. He taught, blessed, and healed. We read in the 
Gospels that He raised the dead, cured the blind and the lepers, and 
ministered to all who sought Him. He visited the rich and poor alike, 
but was particularly careful to preach the Gospel to the poor. In fact, 
the outcast and the sinner got as much attention as the saint. 


Jesus Christ, Our Inspiration 


We are not surprised that He answered His Mother’s prayer, for ex- 
ample, by changing water into wine at the Wedding in Cana. We ex- 
pect to find that His Apostles were heard. Likewise, the Saints, such as 
Nicodemus or Martha and Lazarus, could reach Him without diffi- 
culty. We would expect that. 

But then we find that sinners seemed to have equal access to Him. 
Magdalen was received gently. The thief on the cross said: ‘Lord, 
remember me when Thou shalt come into Thy Kingdom.” And the 
reply came: ‘““This day thou shalt be with Me in paradise.’’ But you 
may say Magdalen probably came of a good family, and the thief had 
at least the distinction of a cross besides the Saviour’s. What of the 
outcasts, what of the dregs of society? The answer is found in to-day’s 
Gospel wherein not a saint, not an apostle, not even a respectable pagan, 
called to Him, but a blind beggar. Oh, if you have ever been in the East, 
you know the abject misery of these poor creatures. They live in a 
land where the average yearly income of a laborer is about fifty dollars. 
These beggars have almost less than nothing. This one cried, ‘Lord, 
that I may see,’’ and was heard as quickly as Christ’s Mother. 

That is one side of Christ’s character. Along with this courtesy and 
gentleness there is found also His evident power. His miracles show 
absolute control over all nature. He changed water into wine. He fed 
five thousand with five loaves and two fishes. He raised the dead to 
life. The star followed Him at birth; the sun was darkened at His 
death. He Himself summed it up: “All power is given to Me in heaven 
and on earth.” His prophecies indicated too a knowledge of all things. 

Standing forth prominently was His hatred of sin and injustice. 
“Tf your right hand scandalize you,” He said, “cut it off’ (Matt., v. 30). 
“Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites; because you devour 
the houses of widows, praying long prayers” (Matt., xii. 40). 

There are more facets of His character than these, for example, His 
courage. You would understand that, if you were with Peter, James and 
John in the Garden of Gethsemane during His agony and bloody 
sweat; or saw Him scourging the money-changers out of the temple; 
or watched Him die on the cross, displaying a majesty unheard of. 
There is His love of children; His brilliant debate with the doctors of the 
Jewish law. ‘“‘Never man,” they said, “spake like this man.” Ina 
word, in Christ we find love, gentleness, power, nobility, even majesty. 
This then is the Word of God, God’s expression of Himself to men. 
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But there is a doubt that sometimes creeps into our minds, saying: 
“Oh, that was all two thousand years ago. It is a beautiful picture 
but really only a museum piece; nice to look at but of little use to-day.” 


Jesus Christ the Same Forever 


St. Paul nailed that objection in a brief trenchant phrase. He said: 
“Jesus Christ, yesterday, to-day, and the same forever’ (Heb., xiii. 8). 
Heaven and earth change: “As a vesture, Thou shalt change them and 
they shall be changed, but Thou art the selfsame’’ (Ps. cx. 28). But 
God does not change. With God there is no past or future but only 
eternal present. Thatis what St. Paul meant. Jesus Christ, the same 
Christ, is with us to-day. 

We need that knowledge of Christ’s presence. We need the inspiration 
of His life. Left to himself, man degenerates. He becomes selfish, am- 
bitious—as St. Paul says, is easily provoked to anger, puffed up, and 
rejoices in evil. In his lust for gold or glory, he may even set out 
on a road to rule or ruin, bringing untold pain and sorrow to his fellow- 
man. We are watching that spectacle to-day. In such circumstances 
we almost despair. 

But suddenly there comes before our eyes the vision of Jesus Christ, 
complete opposite to this cruelty and violence and yet so great and 
strong as to make the iron-crusted tyrants seem weak as clay. This kind, 
loving Saviour, possessing all power but using it gently; ruler of the uni- 
verse, yet interested in each one of us, even the smallest child; this model 
of workmen, hater of sin, lover of sinners; this sublime Jesus Christ is 
the same to-day as He was in Galilee. His goodness is the same. His 
power is the same. And He is still with us, healing, teaching, blessing. 
Every Sacrament is the touch of His hand. The voice of the Church is 
His voice. He knows you, calls you by name. No matter what road 
you live on or what position you occupy, you will find Him frequently 
at your door: ‘Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 

Do you not find sometimes a longing in your heart to rise above the 
sordid strife of this world—above its hatred, bitterness, and dishonesty ? 
In the early ages when men and women grew sick of these things, they 
fled into the monasteries and convents and into the deserts—to return 
again, perhaps, after years to help remake the world. Our escape lies 
in faith and hope in Jesus Christ, and in the most excellent way of 
charity. Tryit. It is the prescription from the greatest essay on charity 
ever written, after the Sermon on the Mount. 

“Charity is patient; is kind; charity envieth not; dealeth not 
perversely; is not puffed up; is not ambitious; seeketh not her own; 
is not provoked to anger; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things; believeth all things; 


hopeth all things; endureth all things. ... And now there remain faith, 
hope and charity, these three: and the greatest of these is charity.” 





Book Reviews 


The Parables of Christ..—From the 
standpoint of Homiletics, the many para- 
bles spoken by Our Saviour and assigned 
as Gospel pericopes for the Sundays of 
the Church Year give much prominence 
to the varied characteristics of what 
are styled “parables.” The young 
preacher may accordingly assume that 
the volume under review here is “just 
another” of the fairly large number of 
books written in the special interests of a 
recently ordained priest. A more sea- 
soned preacher, however, will probably 
recall the impressively long succession of 
most helpful volumes dealing exclusively 
with Sacred Scripture and coming from 
the highly gifted as well as studiously 
learned pen of Dr. Callan. The present 
reviewer ventures, however, to say that 
every type of preacher will be happily 
gratified to note the broadly compre- 
hensive scope and the minutely interpre- 
tative helpfulness of this commentary on 
the many ‘‘Parables’’ of Christ. 

The word “Parables” has been placed 
above within quotation marks for the 
reason that the word covers much more 
ground than that occupied by the para- 
bles assigned to the Sundays—not only 
more ground but as well more variant 
characteristics. What, indeed, is a 
Parable? It travels under different 
names. The story it tells is sometimes 
styled “‘similitude,’”’ sometimes ‘‘com- 
parison,’’ sometimes “‘proverb.”” Some- 
times it bears no distinguishing name, but 
will be nevertheless placed under the 
general title of a Parable. All this is told 
more intelligibly in pages 1-5 of the 
present volume, under the heading: 


1 The Parables of Christ: With Notes 
for Preaching and Meditation. By the 
Very Reverend Charles J. Callan, O.P., 
S.T.M., Litt.D., Consultor of the Pontifi- 
cal Biblical Commission, Professor of 
Sacred Scripture in the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Seminary, Maryknoll, New York 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York 
City, 1940, viii + 496 large pages). 


‘‘Meaning of Parable.”” It will be inter- 
esting to quote the author’s description 
of a Parable which is strictly so-called. 
Quoting Matthew, xiii. 34, 35, he com- 
ments: ‘From this statement of the 
first Evangelist, together with the sense 
in which all the Synoptists use the word 
parable, we gather that this figurative 
mode of speech has the following charac- 
teristics: (a) it contains a complete and 
independent thought in itself; (b) it em- 
bodies a higher, supernatural truth; (c) 
it is expressed in figurative language; 
(d) it makes a comparison between the 
image or illustration given and the truth 
or teaching illustrated. Combining 
these elements we may define a parable 
in the strict sense of the term as an utter- 
ance or a narrative of some actual or 
possible event or happening, drawn from 
the world of nature or from human life, 
for the purpose of illustrating some 
spiritual truth or teaching. 

“In a strict parable, therefore, the 
whole picture or narrative, and not 
merely a part of it, is employed to illus- 
trate some heavenly teaching or truth. 
It is somewhat otherwise with a parable 
in a wide sense, or with parabolic sayings, 
which are so frequently found in the 
Gospels, such as the illustration about 
the budding leaves of the fig-tree (Matt. 
24.32)... . It must be kept in mind, fur 
ther, that a parable in the proper sense 
of the word is to be distinguished from 
a fable, a myth, a proverb, and an allegory.”’ 
Four paragraphs are devoted to the true 
significance of the four words italicized 
above. 

This discussion of the ‘‘Meaning of 
Parable”’ is followed by one on “‘Christ’s 
Use of Parables” (pp. 5-7). Section III 
treats of the “Principles and Rules for 
the Interpretation of Parables’ (pp. 7- 
11); Section IV, of “The Kingdom of 
Heaven in Parables’ (pp. 11-14); Sec- 
tion V, of the ““Number and Order of the 
Parables” (pp. 14-15). In this latter 
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Section we read: ‘‘Authorities are not 
agreed on the number of Our Lord’s 
parables, for the reason that it is not 
always easy to distinguish between a 
parable properly so called and the Lord’s 
parabolic sayings and proverbial expres- 
sions. It seems, however, to be gen- 
erally admitted that there are at least 
thirty great parables, as given by 
Trench, Edersheim, and others. ... Dr. 
William Barry, in the ‘Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia,’ would restrict them to thirty- 
three. Father Vosté in his ‘Parabolae 
Selectae’ gives forty. Father Fonck in 
the ‘Parables of the Gospel,’ including all 
of Our Lord’s parabolic and proverbial 
sayings and the allegories of St. John, has 
seventy-two.” The present volume 
treats ‘‘all the great parables of Christ 
and some twenty others, whose claim to 
the name of parable in the strict sense of 
the term may in some instances rightly 
be questioned; but these minor parables, 
parabolic or proverbial sayings, are so 
rich in spiritual thought and suggestive- 
ness’”’ that the author has chosen ‘“‘to in- 
clude them and treat them as parables.” 
Section VI (pp. 16-19) discusses the 
“Plan of the Present Work.”’ This par- 
ticular Section deserves most careful 
reading, space being made here for only 
the brief opening paragraph: ‘The 
manner of treating the parables here is 
calculated to simplify and clarify those 
classic discourses and sayings of Our 
Lord, and to render them more easily and 
fruitfully usable for study, preaching, 
and meditation. The method considers 
each parable, parabolic or proverbial 
saying, under five consecutive points.” 
The reader will notice that the “‘five con 
secutive points’ are to be found in the 
deeply considered treatment of everyone 
of the fifty-six parables—including even 
the extremely brief parable titled “The 
Hidden Treasure’’ (p. 46) which in its 
rendering by Challoner contains but 
thirty-five words, and in its modernized 
English rendering in Dr. Callan’s volume 
contains but thirty-three words. Brief 
as this text is, its Analysis includes the 
“five consecutive points’ referred to 
above. Thus Point 1 discusses the Con- 


text and Setting; Point 2, the Image or 
Illustration; Point 3, the Application 
and Teaching Illustrated; Point 4, the 
Explanation of Details; Point 5, the 
Lessons (under which heading we find 
five lessons). The Five Points thus dis- 
cussed cover no less than seven full pages 
of comment on a text comprising but 
thirty-three words in English. Mean- 
while, the reader who is familiar with our 
ordinary Challoner’s Version will note 
the present-day improvement in the use 
of Fr. Spencer’s modernized English, as 
may be illustrated thus: 


Challoner’s Version 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
treasure hidden ina field. Which a man 
having found, hid it, and for joy thereof 
goeth, and selleth all that he hath, and 
buyeth that field. 


Modernized Version 
The Kingdom of Heaven is like a 
treasure buried in the field, which a man 
finds and covers up; and in his delight 
goes and sells all he possesses, and buys 
that field. 


Such a modernization of the biblical 
texts will help prepare the way for the 
introduction of the modernized English 
New Testament upon which Dr. Callan 
and other biblical scholars have spent 
long and careful labors. A_ well-con- 
structed Index of forty-two columns 
(pp. 473-496) closes the volume. The 
present reviewer has allowed himself 
hardly any space to comment adequately 
upon the highly attractive appearance of 
the volume—upon its typographical ex- 
cellence, its stately size, and its solid 
binding. As to the general contents of 
the book, I really do so greatly admire 
the work that nothing I could say in its 
favor could ‘‘overdo” my own apprecia- 
tion of it. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


New Worlds for Old.—Nobody doubts 
that when the dark clouds of war have 
rolled away Europe will present an en- 
tirely new face; but not everybody 
realizes that our own country, whether 
we shall be drawn into the vortex of the 
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conflict or whether we shall manage to 
escape actual participation in the gi- 
gantic struggle, will be drastically af- 
fected. New forms of social structure 
will emerge, and democracy wili take on 
a new complexion if it is to survive at 
all. To a certain extent, the modifica- 
tions to which society will be subjected 
can be controlled, and much that is 
valuable may be salvaged. We, of 
course, are chiefly concerned about sav- 
ing our precious democratic heritage. 
To do this we must get down to funda- 
mentals and find out what is essential 
in democracy and therefore cannot be 
sacrificed, and what after all is merely 
superficial and may be surrendered 
without any great loss. 

On this question of the nature of 
democracy Catholics really have some- 
thing to say. A glance at a recent vol- 
ume from the pen of Father Magner 
amply proves that the contributions 
which Catholic philosophy has made to 
the clarification of the concept of de- 
mocracy are by no means negligible.! 
The writer offers a very clear and popu- 
lar analysis of democracy, and digs down 
to its very roots which lie in the realm 
of religion. He has no difficulty in 
showing that the survival of democracy 
depends more on spiritual factors than 
on written documents. From this fact 
he draws practical conclusions with re- 
gard to the responsibilities which Catho- 
lics have under a democratic govern- 
ment. A wholehearted coéperation 
with all other citizens for the furtherance 
of democratic ideals is a duty from 
which they cannot escape. The writer 
is not afraid to criticize, and does not 
shrink from saying unpleasant truths 
where that is necessary. Too many in 
these days merely pay lip-service to 
democracy when their hearts are some- 
where else; the author’s devotion is 
genuine and his enthusiasm contagious. 
His book is instructive as well as in- 

1 For God and Democracy. By James 


A. Magner (The Macmillan Company, 
New York City). 





teresting. It can be put to excellent use 
in study circles and merits unreserved 
recommendation. 

It goes without saying that the neat 
little volume just mentioned draws 
heavily on the various Papal documents 
which have been published on the sub- 


ject. Some will naturally desire to have 
the pertinent quotations in their original 
context, and thus obtain a fuller insight 
into their import. These will find what 
they are looking for in another volume 
which can well be regarded as a supple- 
ment of the preceding one.?, The volume 
brings together Papal utterances not 
readily accessible to everyone, and thus 
makes them generally available. There 
is also contained between the covers an 
illuminating Preface by Bishop Edwin 
V. O’Hara, and an appreciative bio- 
graphical sketch of Pius XII by Charles 
Rankin. The reigning Pontiff has been 
brought face to face with numerous 
problems, and has spoken on them with 
courage and sympathetic understanding. 
His words, albeit not heeded at the 
moment, will in due time bear fruit and 
indicate the lines on which the recon- 
struction of the world must proceed. 
The Pope to which the title refers is 
the gloriously reigning Pontiff, but in 
the biographical sketch as well as in an 
Appendix passages from the pronounce- 
ments of the immediate predecessors of 
Pius XII are brought together, dealing 
with similar problems and speaking the 
same language. This is very significant, 
as it brings home the fact that the present 
Pope gathers up in himself the traditions 
of the whole Papacy. When a Pope 
speaks, we may appropriately say the 
Papacy speaks. It is this fact that gives 
weight and authority to Papal utter- 
ances and imparts to them a unique 
value. CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 





2 The Pope Speaks. The Words of 
Pius XII. With a _ Biography by 
Charles Rankin and a Preface by the 
Most Reverend Edwin V.O’Hara, D.D. 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York City). 











